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IVISON, CO., 


Publishers of School Books, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING —Revised. 


**The Alphabet of Manual Training.”” Based on the illustrative use of concrete forms. 
Direct in purpose and specific in results. Eighteen books, giving two books a year for a vine 
years’ course. 

The set by mail, for examination, on receipt of $1.50. 


METCALF’S SPELLING AND LANGUAGE BOOK. 


By Ropert C. MeTca yr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. Written in harmony with present 
methods of instruction. 
By Mail, for examination, 20 cents. Exchange price, 10 cents. 


LOOMIS’S PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS, No. 5. 


A new book which completes a most excellent and practical series, by means of which children 
may be readily taught to read music at sight. 
No. 5, by mall, for examination, 72 cents. 


READY IN JUNE. 


READINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Animal Memoirs. Part l.—Mammals. By Samurt Lockwoop, Ph.D. An 
a work, written con amore by a life-long student of nature, in charming and graceful 
style, which not only interests the reader, but elevates his literary taste. By mail, for ex- 
amination, 50 cents. Part Il.— Birds. In preparation. 


HANDBOOKS OF MANUAL TRAINING. 
No. L.—First Lessons in Wood-working. By Prof. A. G. CompTon, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. A practical handbook for classes, taking up the use of repre- 
sentative wood-working tools, with their applications. Profusely illustrated. 
By mail, for examination, 25 cents. 
Our Descriptive list sent to any address. Specially favorable terms for introduction, Corres- 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 


753-755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 


READERS. | GEOGRAPHY. | LANGUAGE. GRAMMAR. 
GREENE'S 


POWELL'S 
Monroe's New Series) Warren's New Series) aR SERIES, [STANDARD SERIES 


The very latest and the 


VERY best, These books begin at the foun-[ The best known ; the best liked. 
Editions for 1887 contain the form ‘ : 
New Primer, . . 15Cts.] Latest Infor- the and the most widely used series. 


tion from 


New Fifth Reader, . . 84 Cts.] Physical Geography, . . 1.35 How to Write, + GO Cts.) New Analysis,. . . . 86 Cts. 
SPELLERS. MATHEMATICS HISTORY. PENMANSHIP. 


Wow Goodrich’s Child’s U.8., 86 Cts. 
Monroe's NewSeries| HAGAR'S BUSINESS 


18x | PRACTICAL SERIES] NEW #40 corions.| Standard Copy Books. 

Speller,. . . 25 Cts. = arger m any other books; 
Monroe’s Complete Writing Combined. ROYSE'S No flourishes; no complicated 

Bpeller, Per Doz., . 42 Cts. Primary Lessons in Nos., 22 Cts. analysis. 

Combining Spelling and Pen-| Elementary Arithmetic, 86 Cts. New and Revised Manuals 

. The largestand cheap- | Com. School Arithmetic, 72 Cts, | American Literature, . $1.00 5¢h- Course, 7 Nos., 96 Cts. 
est Writing Speller published. | Eh tary Algebra, . 90 Cts. English Literature, . . 1.50] Writing Charts, 18 Nos., $5.00 


READING CHARTS. {Arithmetical Charts) CHEMISTRY. 


MONROE'S | Appleton's Complete Series 


of Qualitative Analysis, . . 75 Cts. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. | REVISED AND ENLARGED, | @**tltative Analysis, . $1.25] Using only One Book of 


illa Parchment Paper. g 
They are mounted in the Popes. This Blaisdell’s School Series LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST, 
Charts How to Keep Well, . . 42 Cts,|Book-Keeping, . . . 42 (ts. 
Full Series, . . . . $10.00 Full Series, . $9.00 Our Mow We 60 cee Blank Book, . . . . 18 Cts, 
SEND FOR COPY fF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SpEcIMEN PAGES 
Free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned. 


* COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
- @ population of nearly 5,000,000. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Wetiogyee an on ahd towns aggregating a population 
abou 


FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 
BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


READY IN JULY. 
HAILES’ PRACTICAL DRAWING SERIES. 


New, Progressive, Practical, Industrial, and Artistic. 


By THEODORE C. HAILES, 
Drawing Master in the Public Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


P 4 acta of Drawing Books is the fruit of twelve years’ close observation, study, and experience as a 
rawing master. 
The author has succeeded in combining the peinetales of beauty, utility, and discipline in every lesson. 
Several of the most prominent features are decidedly novel. 
The utmost care has been used in the preparation of the plates, and they have been made as perfect as 
skill and money can produce, while the material is all that can be desired. 
There will be 12 books in the Series, and Instructors in Drawing are requested to correspond with us 
regarding them. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Pus.isuers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Single and Double Entry, 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT- BOOKS IN 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Single Entry, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


F you have not, you should 
mention N. E. JournaL 
or Epvcation and send 
16 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the 
money, as they are une- 
qualed for smooth and 
tough leads. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Price. mer year, im advance. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIL—No. 25. 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 

all Accessories and Out- 
ro with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages 


_Mention thie paper. 
EIMER & AMEND, 
o¢ 205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 


Importers and Manuf’s of 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENE 
Is THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale Manufactured by 
G. 8S. PERRY, 73 ‘Btreet, Boston. 


GOULD & COOK, 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. Lippincott Compe: Leominster, Mass. 


ANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


’ ggy- LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


4 Chemical Apparatus, 
SZ Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 


SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pus 
Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ee MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 49 
Catalogue on application. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Maps, Globes, Stationery, and Books, 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, ec. 


School Supply ai Publishing Co., 


32 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Mgr. 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 


rf Home, School, 
/ Church, and 
Chapel. 
The Carpenter Organs | 


contain the celebrated | 
CARPENTER ORGAN) 
ACTION. They are pure | 
in tone, perfect in con-| 
struction, in exact accord | 
2 - with the voice, and full of | 
patented improvements. | 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from #20 | 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- | 
Bat ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. 
P. CARPENTER OO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


HELIOSCOPES 
EYE PIECES 
AND MICROMETERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


QUEEN &CO 924 cHEST.ST. 


ANDREWS MANUF'G CO. 


Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, ali kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 

Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G C0. 


686 Broadway, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & co., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


HEALTHY 
IG CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 
PERFECT-FITTING 


GOOD SENSE 


ORDED CORSET WAISTS 


LEADING RETAILERS 


sure your corset is 
stamped **GOOD SENSE.” Take 
other, Send for descri 


FERRIS BROS. manutacturers, 


Broadwa rs NE 


Agents Wanted. 


ress. 14% to 1°88. The 
Boss Oampagn Book, 
#2: also, The Rowin 
~the Cloud, or Words 
Comfort, by 200 Au- 
B. TREAT, 771 Broadway, New ork. 


=. 


thors. $1.75. K. 


$75.22 to $250, 22 MONTH can de made 


who can furnish ahorse and give their whole 
ime to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
nperse also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 
MY Bu ORY OF THE WAR 
y Mary A. Livermore 


Her own_narrative of “Four Years’ Personal Experi- 
as Field and Hospital eres.” It Dortraye the 
omanly or “Heavenly” side of the War, its Lights and 
Shadows “as a woman saw them.” Bright, Pure, and Good, 
full of “laughter and tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin 
hoa, it sells at sight to all. Splendid Steel-Plates, an 
amous old Battle-Flags richly colored in exact sac-simile. 
The “ booming" book for Men and Women Agents. $100 to 
@200 a month made. Distance no hindrance, for 


we Pay Freights and Write for circulars t 
WORTHINGTON & 00, Mantiond 


BY THE PECK 
picked up by teach- 
ers and students rep- 


These Cards have been prepared b an - 

we. 1 cleared enced teacher for practice ental 

worked for you. MARTHA HODGES, Liyonier, Ind. - he set ‘7 ~y> 30 cards printed on both sides. 

8 to 

wrapping and mailing, and receive con 2 steel lustructions for use, 25 cents. os 


finish portraits of all Our Presidents, f 

or schoolroom. Size, 22x 28 inches, MILTON BRADLEY co., 

Address, THE ELDER COMPANY, Chicago, Ill, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
. 


GENTS WANTED. 
Address 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. Co., In our R 

3 Somerset St., and tps rin lo Interest 


d 
Semi-annually time Participates in 


cent. 
ADDITIONAL at maturity. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis-| Amp 
8 


factory for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established AGE CO., 


Wisk 


WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


An inspection of the literary productions 
of this country will show that in the 
standard works, the magazines, the daily 


~.. |papers, the spelling is based upon 


WORCESTER 


AS THE STANDARD. 


The truth of this statement is proved by the 
following quotations from the field of standard 
and current literature. The words in boldface 
are those wherein the dictionaries differ, and are 
spelled according to Worcester. 


The Field of Standard Literature. 


Every edition of Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, Hawthorne, Cooper, 
Irving, and other eminent American authors, fol- 
lows Worcester. ‘‘It presents the usage of all 
great English writers of the country.”’ 


EMERSON’S POEMS. Riverside Edition. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: 

’ . “Af hich Nature cost in the heroic mould 

of X who rescued liberty of old.” 

« . “ The little Shakespeare in the maiden’s heart 
Makes Romeo ofa Plough-boy on his cart.” 

BRYANT’S POEMS. Household Edition. Pub- 

lished by D. Appleton & Co.: 

Page 22. “‘ The oak shall send its roots abroad and pierce 

thy mould. 


Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
Allin one mighty sepulchre.” 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. Household Edi- 
tion. Published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co,: 


P. 37. “ The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall.” 

“ 40. “A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half buried in the snow was found.” 


“123. “Ah, how skilfal grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command !” 


“ 148. “ Then Iagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvellous story-teller, 
He the traveller and the talker.” 


HOLMES’S AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE,” Riverside Edi- 
tion, Published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: 

Page 49. “‘ I never saw an author in my life— saving, per- 

haps, one—that did not purr as audibly as a 
full-grown domestic cat, on having his fur 
smoothed the right way by a skilful band” 

WHITTIER’S POEMS. Household Edition. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: 


Page 287. ‘‘ As night drew on, and from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that fringed the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank.” 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDERBR-BOOK. Riv- 
wage Edition. Published by Houghton, Mifflin, 


Page 9. “ The skilful appeal to fresh imaginations which 
characteriae his stories for the young.” 


The Field of ‘Current Literature, 


Many publishing houses, which for a time adopt- 
ed its rival, have now gone over to WORCESTER. 
The same is true of the leading magazines and 
newspapers. The Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
New York Tribune, Herald, Times, World, Post, 
Sun, Independent, Nation; the Boston Adver- 
tiser, Transcript, Globe; Philadelphia Ledger, and 
other leading papers all over the country, now use 
the word-forms presented by Worcester. 

The following extracts are selected. The words 
in boldface are spelled according to Worcester : 


New York Herald, January 29, 1888. 
browny skilful, the pave 
onviction a ey are t grea t 
of labor against capital.” 
New York Tribune, February 2, 1888. 

“Tt is also added that duties are relatively raised on 
the finer woollen goods, which are now imported largely, 
on the cheaper woollen 

of qualities which nine-tenths of th le wear, 
and which are as cheap here as any where ‘else? - 
New York World, January 31, 1888. 

“A commercial travelle 

of the streets of that 
Boston Advertiser, March 22, 1888. 

“A letter written to the //eraid of this city was referred 
to the Press of New Y 
pat EE ork, which chops it in twain with 

- Philadelphia Ledger, April 14, 1888. 

“The best whi 
= oe ch can be said in defence of tobacco 
Harper’s Magazine for January, 1888. “ The Tariff,” 

by Henry Watterson: 

“The newcomers immediately set u tres and 
maintained them more generously then ony simi- 
ar population in the world,and that the consequence 
was the marvellous growth of San Francisco.” 
Harper’s Magazine for February. ‘The Tariff,” by 

Senator Edmunds: 

In woollen-working they were 25 per cent greater.” 
Scribner’s Magazine for Ma “ 
rch. * The Campaign of 
Waterloo,” by John C€. Ropes ; _ 


“ Overcoming the obstinate and skilful resistance of 
the Prussian general, was perha res 
der the circumstances, he any quite mue 


Write for new descriptive circular, to 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
F. M. AMBROSE, New England Agent, 


SINVESTED $ 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ENLARGEMENT. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON, 


“Be stirring as the time.”—Xing John. 
When Juno, mother of the gods, holds sway, 


From sea-swept shores to mountain snows unfold 
The buds which promise of fair future hold, 
And verdare brightens every winding way 
Among the trees that hasten to display 
Their banners’ blazoning from wold to wold, 
And heaven gives sacred benison of gold 
To crown the sweet perfection of the day. 
In quickened sympathy with Nature’s mood 
The heart is thrilled to nobler heed and speech, 
And yearns to bless with that it learns of good 
Whatever soul its tender thought may reach, 
While all the high intent of brotherhood 
Is taught as it shall steadfast strive to teach. 


A PLEA FOR COMMON NAMES. 


BY SARA F. GOODRICH, OHIO. 


Under the Linnean system of nomenclature, two Latin- 
ized words form a sort of international tag or label by 
which a plant or animal is distinguished. These scien- 
tific names are indispensable to students, but are hardly 
more fit than “ Pidgin English,” for literary or social 
They are gathered from the most diverse sources, 
names of collectors being frequently applied to plants, as 
in the case of Phlox Drummondii. (It is pleasant to 
notice an increasing tendency to call this Drwmmond’s 
phlox instead of giving the Latinized form of the name.) 
Moreover, there is an element of uncertainty in scientific 
names, Plants have from two to a dozen appellations 
given by different botanists at various times; the one in 
use may be superseded, any day, by another on the decis- 


- ion of some person of authority. 


But while the savans labor to decide whether a certain 
imported plant be Dicentra or Dielytra, we who cultivate 
it must have a name; in the case referred to, bleeding- 
heart proves both descriptive and idiomatic. There is a 
vernacular name, gladiole, which ought to be adopted into 
common speech, for the sword-lily, in place of the current 
corruption and mispronunciation of gladi’olus. 

Students who appreciate the awkwardness for common 
needs, of the scientific nomenclature of their especial 
branch of study, are apt to think it must be different in 
other departments. Dr. C. C. Abbott, after making fun 
of the scientific appellations of certain little fishes (said 
names being, almost, longer than the animals in question), 
presently urges on the ground of simplicity, that plants 
should be mentioned always by their botanical names. A 
common spring flower will serve as an example of what 
would happen should his advice be followed. A small, 
lily-like plant having leaves mottled with brown, and 
yellow blossoms, bears the botanical name, Hrythronium 
Americanum ; the latter term needs no explanation, the 
former means red, which these flowers are not. Surely 
no one would substitute that cumbrous title for the pop- 
ular name adder’s-tongue or adder-lily, in allusion to the 
curiously spotted leaves. A near ally with white blossoms 
is known as dog’s-tooth violet ; true, it is no violet, but 
observe the implied comparison of the narrow curving 
petals to canine teeth! In place of that, shall we accept 
Erythronium albidum, literally, the white-red one ? 


What an irreparable loss if, instead of golden-rod, we 
had only the term Solidago, given in allusion to some re- 
puted healing property; or if, for witch hazel, we must 
write Hamamelis, whose meaning is wholly inappropriate 
to our shrub. On the other hand, some few scientific 
names need only to be translated in order to fullfil liter- 
ary requirements, as in Bryant’s line : 

**The mock-grape’s blood-red banner,”’ 
the generic term, Ampelopsis, is simply rendered into 
English. 

Pioneers, for the first century in a country are apt to 
be too much engrossed with the toil of subduing savage 
nature to pay heed to her finer aspects. At first only the 
larger animals and conspicuous plants receive names. At 
present popular invention seems nearly exhausted, rarely 
achieving anything more noteworthy than white-weed or 
yellow-top. 

For some plants we shall doubtless, in the poverty of 
our wits, adopt the scientific terms whether suitable or not. 
One of the sweetest of our early flowers is already known 
by its pretty botanical name, Hepatica, but we can 
only deprecate a like fate for others. Rather let all 
lovers of good English combine both to use vernacular 
names of plants and all natural objects, and to diffuse as 
widely as possible the knowledge of them. 


THE WHOLE YEAR A VACATION. 


BY M. J. BARNETT, BOSTON. 


An enjoyable and a true vacation is not so mucha 
cessation from regular employment, as it is a season void 
of trouble and annoyance. In order to enjoy the sum- 
mer’s lease of absence from school, and to be benefited by 
it mentally and physically, one does not need to be idle, 
but rather to have such occupation as will be pleasant 
and refreshing to the mind, which change in the mind 
will at once be reflected in the body. 

Now, if the whole school year is made vacant or void 
of trouble and annoyance, there is nothing to prevent the 
whole school year from being a vacation, a season of rest. 
We can rest in work, more than in idleness. 

The trouble and annoyance of your employment is all 
in your mind. The body cannot be annoyed. That 
which does not disturb your mind cannot be a trouble to 
you, however troublesome it may appear in itself. It is 
most important, then, for you to see to it that you do not 
permit your mind to become disturbed by the thousand 
and one little every day occurrences, which thus divested 
of their power can not harm you. 

Do not come back from the woods and the hills feeling 
that all these beauties of nature are left behind, and that 
only dull, monotonous drudgery is before you. Such a 
state of mind begins the work of undoing all the benefit 
you may have received. Feel rather that the only real 
woods and hills are in your mind, and you still have them. 
Those beautiful pictures of fresh green foliage, of clear 
running water, and of golden summer sunsets are all 
yours, even in midwinter, when the scenes that gave them 
birth, display only grey skies and frozen waters and naked 
trees. Feel that the summer has given you more refresh- 
ing mental food than you can assimilate the whole winter 
through. Let your mind dwell not only on the pleasant 
things of the past but still more on those, which by 
searching, you can find in every day as it comes. To be 
able to bring happiness to some weak or erring pupil, by 
lessening a sorrow or by correcting an evil tendency, is 
more truly enjoyable than all the summer resorts in the 
world. This you have an opportunity to do every day in 
the school year. 

To be perennially cheerful is the duty of every teacher. 
The iufluence of your cheerful mind is felt throughout 
the largest class under your charge. The condition of 
the pupils before you is only a reflection of your own 


mental condition. If you indulge in feelings of impa- 


tience you cannot expect patience in them. If you feel 
that your duties are a burden to you, you cannot expect 
them to perform theirs with alacrity. 

We know of a selfish, tyrannical principal who strikes 

a chill through every class that she visits, even before she 
addresses them. She wonders why the few simple ques- 
tions she asks, are answered so badly. She wonders why 
all the classes under her supervision are so stupid; yet 
those same pupils are bright and intelligent with their 
own teachers whom they love. She does not realize that 
the whole cause is in herself. Her evil mental emana- 
tions are felt wherever she goes, and her presence is 
never desired. It is scarcely necessary to say that she 
is in a poor condition of health, and that her duties are a 
burden to her. Such wrong conditions of mind always 
tell upon the body. 
It is the greatest mistake in the world to feel that in 
the pursuance of our manifest duty, we are over-worked. 
If it is plainly your duty to teach five or six hours of the 
day during six days of the week, then, provided you keep 
your mind in a cheerful and undisturbed condition, you 
will find yourself fully equal to that work. 

You perhaps feel yourself running down in health, and 
then you begin to direct serious attention to your body 
and your habits, instead of looking within for the cause. 
Of course to have health your habits must be rational 
ones, but then you do not need to study hygiene in order 
to lead a rational life. If your mind is in a rational con- 
dition, you will desire to do only rational things. So- 
called physical habits are made and governed by mind. 
If you desire to take a bath, for example, it is not your 
body that desires it, but your mind. Never permit your- 
self to believe that in the performance of your duties you 
need run down in health or become exhausted. You can 
receive vitality just as fast as you expend it in your neces- 
sary work. The conditions to a command over this vital 
force are; first, a firm belief in its inexhaustibleness, 
Second, that upright tranquil condition of mind that 
opens us to it, for it is ever ready and waiting to come in 
upon us. 

If you return from your vacation believing that as soon 
as you begin your duties you will give out more life than 
you can take in, your condition so closes you to the in- 
flowing of life force, that you will be sure to do so. But 
if, on the contrary, you feel assured that, in accordance 
with a beneficent intention, all that you give out to others 
in the way of good will be restored to you a thousandfold, 
your work involves only a wholesome fatigue from which 
you entirely recover with each night’s rest. Your whole 
school year will then become a true vacation, that will be 
void of any element that disturbs your mind and wears 


upon your body. 


“MY BOY DON’T APPRECIATE.” 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


A bright-eyed boy had been expelled by the teacher 
who had gotten out of patience with him. I had received 
the teacher’s note informing me that the twelve-year-old 
lad had vexed her beyond the bearable point, and he had 
consequently been suspended and was not to be received 
without special permission from the committee, and she 
hinted that she hoped we should be slow in re-admitting 
him. 

I had thrown the note aside, after a hasty perusal, say 
ing, in substance, that I anticipated another explosion 
from some irate mother who would shield her boy and 
curse the teacher. I had not long to wait. An honest, 
well-built, good-faced Irishman, with a bright-eyed, mis- 
chievous little fellow of twelve years, stood before me in 
my study in mid-forenoon. 

Well, Mr. C——, what is your trouble?” I asked. 

“ My boy don’t appreciate the privileges we give him, 
and what ean I do?” 


I was at once changed in my whole attitude. I saw 


q 
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that the teacher was not to be berated, and the boy was 
not to be shielded. The father was grieved and sorrow- 
ful, and I resolved involuntarily to help him. Encour- 
aged by my evident interest he told me his story. 

“TI came to this country, sir, when I was nineteen. I 
was a poor boy. Guess I was green, sir; I could not 
read a line, or write a word. I couldn’t talk much like 
you Yankees, either. I got a place with —— & Co., 
wholesale clothiers. They sent me with bundles. I saw 
them look at the writing, and then they would tell me 
where it was to go, telling me what kind of a building it 
was. I would go, sir, and study the name on the bundle 
so that if I ever saw that name again I knew where it 
was going. In that way, I learned to read and to write, 
and by making change and asking questions I could figure 
enough so that Ido a good business of my own now, sir, 
and I keep all my own books and accounts. I can make 
bills, sir, and give receipts, and I never had but three 
weeks at a penny school in the old country, in my life.” 

I turned to the boy whose eyes were moistening, and 
saw that he was having a worse punishment than I could 
administer. 

“I never had any schooling to speak of, never had no 
money of my own, never had a room of my own to sleep 
in, never saw a carpet on a floor in my boyhood,” said 
the father, “and now my boy has been kept at school 
for seven years, he has a neat room at home, all his own, 
with a carpet on it, sir, and a good bed, and we clothe 
him well, and give him enough to eat, but he don’t ap- 


answers of practical value. But I am inclined to think that, in 
towns where practicable, a system of half-time schools, the pupils 
working at some trade the other half days, would be preferable to 


manual training in school. 


Duturn, Minn.; R. E. Denfield :—At present we have no 
manual training, but hope to introduce carpentry during the coming 
year. It should be used largely in teaching the use of tools and to 
teach accuracy, exactness, neatness, etc. I shall endeavor to bear 
the matter in mind and be able to give a much fuller account a 


year hence. 


Yrsicanti, Micu.; R. W. Putnam:—I think the secret of 
most of the talk about manual training is an attempt to provide an 
excuse to the taxpayer for taking his money for schools. I think 
the public school is its own excuse, and we ought to fight it out on 
that line. I do not believe in so-called utility or practical teaching. 
We are training mind and mind. 


READING, Pa.; B. X. Snyder :—My theory rests upon the ped- 


agogical value of manual training, an education of head, hand, and 
eye, to the end of symmetrical development ; and of national de- 
velopment. I think manual training should be principally for the 
teaching of the use of tools; secondarily, in teaching accuracy, ex- 
actness, neatness, etc. I think this should be done for making 
wholes, rather than joints, mortices, ete. 


Cincinnati, 0.; E. White:—I am in receipt of your 
printed circular asking for opinions on manual training. I must 
ask you to excuse me, not only because I am pressed with official 
duties, but because the present condition of the manual training 
discussion is so confused and confusing that it is difficult to express 
an opinion that would be understood. Nearly every exercise which 
involves the use of the hand is now called manual training, and is 
put forth as an element of this new education. If this application 
of the term manual training be a proper one, all our school exercises 


preciate it, sir. I tell you, my boy don’t appreciate his are maoual training exercises, for they all involve the use of the 


advantages. What shall I do with him?” 

The strong man was in tears, I was in tears as well, 
and the lad, sobbing, had turned away from us. 

We had a good talk together, and when the boy took 
my note back to the teacher, he was in an appreciative 
mood, and the teacher has had no cause tocomplain since. 
There are many lessons in germ in this experience, but 
the only one specially applicable in this JourNAL is the 
obvious one that there is no discipline so effective as that 
which calls forth the sympathetic aid of the parents. 
True it takes time to hunt up parents, but discipline takes 
time anyway, and causes annoyances at the best, and 
when a teacher gains the reputation among her pupils of 
enlisting the parents on her side, pupils are slow to go to 
any extremes with her. Public sentiment in the homes 
makes public sentiment in the school, and were parents 
my auditors I would enforce the lessons this suggests, but 
since they are not I would urge committees and teachers 
to leave no effort untried that can aid in giving a healthy 
tone to the public sentiment in every home as the surest 
way to reach effectively the public sentiment in the school, 
reducing discipline to the minimum of unpleasantness. 


MANUAL TRAINING SYMPOSIUM. 


{Accompanying tabular reports.] 


BATTLE CREEK, Micu.; L. R. Halsey :—I believe thoroughly 
in manual training in cities large enough to devote a whole building 
to the work, these schools to be used by boys who prefer them to 
the regular schools. I do not believe in attempting to engraft 
manual training upon our ordinary course of instruction, or 
putting it in each school building as a part of the work. The large 
cities should have schools of two kinds, as our colleges have de- 
partments of literature and of science. It seems to me that in ten 
years from now people will regret the undue application of the 
manual training idea now likely to prevail. Our first duty, next 
to character training, is to train the mind. A person with a well- 
trained mind will pick up in any work manually what it will take 
- = mind, even with a trained hand, a month to learn to 

w 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.; L. C. Albertson :—Manual training in 
our public schools involves either a very great revolution or failure. 
If it is begun with tools, the trade should be finished or there would 
be much danger that when the lad went to a trade he would have 
much to unlearn before he began to learn, for then he must con- 
form to the ideas of the master. 

The child should have a childhood, and if time is taken from it 
other than that taken for study, it should be devoted to the future 
business of his life. It is the office of our public schools sufficiently 
tm equip every child with the means of acquiring information by de- 
veloping his mind and clothing him with intelligence, and 
when he goes toa trade that one thing he should do. The public 
in this country has much at stake on the intelligence of the citizen. 

Aveusta, ME.; J. O. Webster :—These are questions about 
which I know nothing, save what I have read in reports, ete., 


hand more or less. In a reading exercise the pupils must hold the 
book, turn the leaves, and otherwise use the hand. In arithmetic 
the hand is almost constantly employed, and so it is in writing, 
drawing, and other studies. Even geography, with its map draw- 
ing and other delineations, makes use of the hand. It is thus seen 
that manual training, as thus defined, is not only a part of all 
school training, but has been from the beginning of school instruc- 
tion. 

It is not only true that manual training is thus loosely used by 
advocates of the ‘‘ new education,’’ but the term industrial training 
is made to cover a great variety of exercises which have no direct 
relation to industry. A circular now before me, announcing the 
exhibition of industrial work in one of our large cities, makes pen- 
manship and map drawing (save the mark!) and other like exer- 
cises ‘‘ industrial.’’ In this sense all school training is industrial, 
and has ever been. There is no more industrial training than that 
which trains the mind to observe, to judge, and to reason. Indeed, 
the most intellectual of our school exercises has in the highest degree 
industrial value in this sense of the term. 

It seems to me desirable that every one who wishes opinions on 
this subject should define sharply and clearly what is meant by 
manual training, and also by industrial training. The present ten- 
dency of educational discussion is, for the want of such definition, 
misleading and uncertain. Is any training in the school properly 
called manual training if it have not for its chief end the imparting 
of manual skill? And is any exercise properly industrial which 
does not impart either the knowledge or the skill directly used in 
some industry? Has not the time come for some sharp discrimi- 
nations ? 

Permit me to add that cooking, sewing, carpentering, printing, 
iron work, tin work, and leather work are not connected with our 
public schools. 

DENVER, COL. ; Aaron Gove:—I wish you would ask me some- 
thing easy. I cannot do this now. I believe that manual training 
is helpful in special cases; that except the manual dexterity 
acquired, no single advantage exists that cannot be obtained from 
an intelligent study of drawing, and that a manual training school 
is no proper part of the public school system, nor a legitimate field 
for private enterprise. 

LyncuBura, VA.; E. C. Glass:—The attention I have given 
to this subject does not justify me in forming an opinion, The 
advocates of manual training appear to me to have the better of 
the argument. I believe in “ going slow.” 

ITHACA, N. Y.: L. C. Foster :—We have not yet found it con- 
venient to eo manual training into our schools. We, how- 
ever, are carefully watching the experi : 
this direction, and shall gladly 
be able to publish as the result of the foregoing inauir) hpedes:, 

regoing inquiries, 


CLEVELAND, O.; L. W. Day :—We aim to teach the use and 
care of tools, but in so doing we teach also accuracy, neatness and 
exactness in the making of joints, tenons, ete. As an intellectual 
activity manual training is of great importance, involving design 
adaptation, invention, and it aids wonderfully in securing apn 
tieal, ail around development, and in keeping the boys in chia! ; 


it i 
im measure the popular demand for practical edu- 


New Brunswick, N. J.; Charles Jacobus 
:—Onur financial dif- 
ficulties do not allow us to do what we ought to do, and I want to 


within the last year or two. I have been unable to form any opin- 


see something else taken hold of before I take hold of that. Our 


fons, as yet, on the subject, and do not foci capable of giving any! taxes are now over 4 per cent., and although our schools take 
or 


require but little, yet our town is so conservative that it will be 
some time before they take positive action in the matter. I inclose 


my “‘little’’ report. 


Ann Arpor, Micu.; W. S. Perry :—It is not yet clear to me 
that the workshop is any part of the mission of the public school ; 
and so I am willing that the other fellows shall do the experi- 


menting. 


‘New Beprorp, Mass.; William E. Hatch :—With teachers 
of the right mould, no department of the public schools can becowe 
a more important factor in awakening intellectual activity in chil- 
dren. Iam more firmly convinced of this since my recent visit to 
the Philadelphia schools, and my observations of the working of 
the system of manual training in vogue there. A talk with the 
able superintendent of those schools and his energetic assistants has 
added strength to my belief. 

I think the power of money-making will be increased in those 
who are able to take a thorough course of manual training in the 
public schools; this has been exemplified in our own schools in in- 
dustrial drawing. We have many industries here that employ 
skilled designers; many of our boys and girls are enabled to apply 
the knowledge gained in our schools in this particular branch, 
earning a better living when they leave school. I do not think, 
however, that great prominence should be given to this line of argu- 
ment in connection with manual training in the schools. There is 
already too much thought and attention given to money-making in 
America. The majority of children are imbued with the idea that 
the possession of riches is the summum bonum. Let the public have 
a high standard of worth to hold up for the children, I think that 
a full course of manual training in the schools will prove quite a 
factor in keeping both boys and girls in school a much longer time 
than they now remains The grumblings of the utilitarians will be 
less loud; the wage earners will strive to keep the boys longer in 
the schools, and parents will certainly be more interested. 

SOMERVILLE, MAss.; C. E. Meleney :—We have nothing what- 
ever in the line of manual training as yet. In regard to its the- 
ories I would say the product is not important; the processes are. 
The object is to provide a means of expression and develop the 
power of creating. It will stimulate mental activity, and while it 
should not be regarded as a money-making aid, a boy will be better 
equipped for any work, if he has the power of reproduction 
well developed. It is important as an essential part of a common- 
school system of education. As the kindergarten is the most 
perfect system of manual training ever conceived, has been estab- 
lished the longest, and is at the very foundation of the whole busi- 
ness, I am surprised that you do not ask whether it is a part of our 
course. I hope it will be introduced here in September. I am 
very glad you have started these inquiries. The result will be a very 
valuable symposium. 

I shall await the result with a great deal of interest. You have 
not given much chance for expressing an opinion of a system of 
manual training, for under question 4 all your points relate to car- 
pentry or metal work (chipping and filing). They all relate to 
making joints and other things. 

Manual training includes all the gifts and occupations of the kin- 
dergarten. ‘The extension of clay-work, paper-modeling, carving, 
sawing, sewing, carpentry, turning, moulding and casting, forging 
and machine work, with drawing from beginning to end. 

NEWTON, MAss.; George A. Walton:—I am not in favor of 
introducing into our schools, as a required branch, the practice in 
using tools for handicrafts. It does not supply a general want, so 
far as helping to learn a trade is concerned, nor for the purpose of 
learning the use of tools. It does not seem to me to be needed to 
teach accuracy, or neatness, or other mechanical duties, since the 
ordinary school work-makes full provision for those. Until we 
learn how to thoroughly teach the course of studies already re- 
quired, it is unwise to introduce a branch into the course which will 
withdraw attention from proper methods of teaching and fix it upon 
a little more surface work. The great demand, as I feel, and have 
for years felt, is the introduction into all schools of systematic 
courses in natural history studies. It is because the material inter- 
ents ant 08 engrossing with our people that the friends of manual 
training have had so much greater success than the advocates for 
a history studies. There is another reason,—the natural 
tae ye tet ic is their disciplinary value. Instead, they have 

ese studies favorable to excite the curiosity or to ia- 
terest the young learner. 
our work is to shallowness, to 
fe sen 4 c is ways be so till we abandon the idea that the 

y other purpose than human development. 

Witmer :—We have no 
swers I might give to your inte 
Kom of the dectded haste 
cided opinion that it is absolutely imprac- 
, » 88 part of public school training, except where there are 
arge aggregations of population. 


Worcester, Mass. ; A, P. Marble:—To attempt all that your 
cireular of inquiry suggests in the schools is to anticipate the results 
of active business life; and with young children this cannot be suc- 
cessfully done. This whole business, except incidentally and iu 
small quantities, is outside the realm of the public schools; it 
usurps the functions of parents, and is biting off more than the 
public can chew, It is a step toward the entire nurture of the 


children by the state, and the abandonment of the family. 
(Continued on page 393.) 
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SYMPOSIUM OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


Training. Manual Training.| Man’l Train.) Preferred. 
= SiSIS iS | SISB 
ea | | 
Supt. Albertson, Atlantic City, N. J. None Yes}: :|:: >: Yes 

Babcock, San Francisco, Cal. Yes :: |: Yes | Yes| Yes] No | No | No Yes 

“  Balliet, Springfield, Mass. Yes @ | @ | @ [No |No | No| Yes 

“Bartlett, New Britain, Conn. None 2213: Ves}: {No | No | No Yes 

“ Bergen, Camden, N. J. | Pet 

‘Bradley, Minneapolis, Minn. Yes [sai ests. | : : |Yes|:: | Yes| Yes} No | No | No | Yes| 

Buck, Manchester, N. H. None ts | Yes): 0 | Yes| Yes]: : | Yes 

Clapp, Geneva, N. Y. | :: | Yes| Yes! Yes Yes| Yes} |No| F | Yes 

“ Cole, Albany, N. Y. Yes Yes} | ::|:: [No |No |No/Yes|:: | or | Yes 

“ Collier, Memphis, Tenn. None | 

Compton, Toledo, Ohio. Yes Yes|::]:: |Yes :: | Yes} No | No | No | Yes 

Connell, Fall River, Mass. Indus. draw’g, Clay m’d’g.| Yes| : : |: : Yes Yes) Yes|::] F No | R |No| w | Yes 

Crawford, Portland, Oregon. Industria! Drawing No |No |No]:: 

Crawford, Tideoute, Pa. Yes >: | Yes}: : :: Yes| Yes| Yes} Ver y im portiant | 8s |::|::]:: | Yes 

Crooker, Buffalo, N. Y. None Yes Yes | Yes} Yes}: | Yes 

* Darling, Joliet, Il. Yes, out of school hours |: : | ::]:: Yes ::/::):: )Yes| Yes | No | No | Yes| Yes | Yes]: : | Yes 

Day, Cleveland, Ohio. Yes Yes|::]:: Yes :: Yes) Yes/Yes| Yes | Yes} Yes}No | No | No |: : | Yes 

Dickson, Mobile, Ala. Yes Yes Not |\as school | w’k| Yes | Yes | Yes}: : 

“Draper, Atchinson, Kans. None | | T | Yes 

“  Dwelley, Watertown, Mass. Yes Yes|::]:: Yes Yes| Yes: : | Yes! Yes | Yes | Yes| No | No | No | Yes | 

Edgerly, Fitchburg, Mass. Drawing 

Ellis, Yes :: Yes ::|Yes Yes] | F Yes|No | No |No]|:: | Yes 

Fairbanks, Springfield, Mo. None ‘em Yes ssis: Yes|::] P P | Vou 

‘Fletcher, Marlboro, Mass. “6 | 33 ac Peal Yes 

* Gorton, Yonkers, N. Y. Yes Yes} | +: |Yes|Yes| Yes| ::|No|No 

Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. Indus. draw’g, type writ’g) Yes); :]: :: 1: : | No | No | Wor\k-att\ ach 

“Hall, Wallingford, Ct. Industrial drawing Yes | | |No | No |No | No]: : 

Halsey, Battle Creek, Mich, “ Yes | : pa Yes No No No | F |No Yes | Yes | Yes | 

“ Harlan, Wilmington, Del. “ “ Yes! ; :: | Yes| Yes 3 Yes Yes Yes Yes|::] @ Q Q es - 

“Hartley, Lincoln, Neb. Drawing Yes|::]::/::  Yes/ :: | No | Yes| Yes} No | No | No Yes | or | Yes 

Hatch. New Bedford, Mass. Yes Yes|::]:: Yes) Yes| ::]:: | Yes|Yes|No | No | No]: : | Yes 

Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. Drawing | Tes | No Yes} No | No | No Yes | 

Omaha, Neb. Yes Yes| : : |No | Yes/ Yes| Yes/No | Yes! | Yes| |No | No | No | Yes 

“Jasper, New York, N. Y. Yes @ | Yes| Yes} No No | No Yes 

“ Johnson, Columbia, S. C. None 330304 Yes} Yes| : : BARES No |No |No]:: 

“Jones, Erie, Pa. Yes Yes} : : | Yes| Yes; :: | Yes| @ F | N No vu Yes | 

* Jones, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Yes ::]:: | Yes} Yes Yes|::]Yes} @ |.Yes| : : | No | No | No | Yes 

Lambright, Prescott, Arizona. None :: | ::]Yes| Yes| Yes'::] | Yes Yes| Yes] N | w Yes 

“Lane, Cook County, III. Yes Yes/: Yes Yes|No | x [:: 23 es 

Leonard, Abington, Mass. Molding, Modeling Yes|::|Yes! Yes| :: | In cit|tes : : |}No | No | No | Yes 

“Marble, Worcester, Mass. Yes : : | Yes} Add | and nei th- er L L | Yes Yes 

Meleney, Somerville, Mass. None ::1::1Neo A| B : : | Yes| Yes! Yes | Yes 

“Merrill, Elmira, N. Y, Industrial drawing >: | Yes! Yes| : : | Yes| No | 

Mitchell, Fon du Lac, Wis None | Yes Yes| Yes| | Yes Yes Ves 

“Morrow, Allegheny, Pa. Industrial Drawing | Yes| Yes| Yes|:: Yes Yes ::|No No No 

Morss, Portsmouth, N. H Yes Yes? | Ye Yes | No | 33 Yes | No | Yes 

Norris, Melrose, Mass. Yes Yes|::]:: | Yes Yes Yes | No es 

Norton, Farmington, Me. | None See cee ge. Yes | : : | Yes| Yes Yes 

Parker, Reading, Mass. Yes Yes3| |: : | Yes| Yes| Yes| : : | Yes| Yes Yes | Yes} No = 

Pease, Pawtucket, R. I. Industrial Drawing Yes}: :]Yes|:: |: : :: | Yes! F Yes Ne es es 

‘: Powell, Washington, D. C. Yes 3:1) Yes] Yes F | Yes es No No No | | 

“ i Nev. None : Yes Yes | Yes/:: 

6 Mich. Yes | Yes Yes Yes No | Yes | Yes | Yes No 

Rundlett Concord, Mass. Yes | Yes | Yes| Yes Yes No | Yes|No No | Yes 

Russell, Butte City, Mont. None Yes 3 Yes Yes ‘3 | 

Ind D i ‘Yes Yes @ | ¥ Yes No |No | No]: : | Yes 

“ Snow, Auburn, N. Y. Industrial Drawing aoe No we | | 

Ky. | Yes Yess Yes Yes Yes :: |Yes|:: ‘Yes c |Yes 

B. Drawing c c |Yes| Yes | Yes| Phy sical Edu 'cat'n 

Yes Yes |No| m |::]Yes|:: | Yes}: : | Yes, 

“ ‘Wasson, Lockport, N. Y. Yes! ::|::|Yes|Yes!Yes| : : |Yes|No |No |No|::|:: | Yes 

Williams, Nashua, N. H. Yes Yes| | Yes| Yes| : : 

Winslow, | Industri Yes Yes Yes | Yes Yes|Yes!No |No |No|:: Yes, 

Wilson, Des Moines, Ia. | ndustri raw | tes 
A—Not wholl K—Same as other studies. !—Other work better. O—With a certain class. P—Not if used to, 1— Printing Ay 
ine, Not it. managed Depend apen how taught. M. T. Sch. by Sept., 1889. 5—Cooking at private expense, 
minor importance. G—Secon J—Of moderate value. it ju wood, Y—" Don't care @ continental,” develoment of human character and ability. 


ary. 
Tn some cases, E£—Follows as a result, C—Of some value, 


. 
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sald bowel hich develops a mental power of great value to the 
bles. Subsequently, these words should be written to-| Ww 
i i 1 
Methods for the also leads to the cultivation of a ready and ac 


NOTES. 
A noox that is not worth reading a second time is hardly 
worth reading the first time, unless it be for diversion. 


Tur Syracuse schools have large city maps pasted upon 
thick paper hanging upon the walls of the schoolroom. 
The maps are about twenty inches square, with half-mile 


circles establishing distances. 


Wrru a class two or three years in school, take six small 
objects, like cents or pens, and ask one of the children to 
pick up promptly one half or one third of them, and the 
chances are you will be much surprised. 


ANSWERING advertisements is already an almost univer- 
sal exercise, especially in cities, but the latest variation is to 
have the pupil select for himself from the daily papers 
the advertisement he would like to answer, cut it out, 
paste it upon the upper left-hand corner of a sheet of 
paper, and then write his application for the position 
upon the same sheet. 


LEARNING SPELLING THROUGH READING. 


BY N. A. CALKINS, 
Assistant Superintendent, New York City. 


Spoken words are thought-signs addressed to the mind 
through the sense of hearing. 

Written words are thought-symbols addressed to the 
mind through the sense of sight. 

The oral expression of thoughts by word signs does not 
depend upon the spelling of the words, as the hearing 
gives attention only to the sounds of the words, and not 
to their forms. 

The written expression of thoughts by symbols must 
attend to the spelling in order to represent correctly the 
intended thought. Knowing how to spell is chiefly neces- 
sary that we may know how to express thoughts by writ- 
ing; therefore, in learning to spell, attention should be 
given to the forms of words and of their letters, rather 
than to the names of their letters. The forms of words, 
and their individual letters, must be learned through the 
sense of sight ; the learning and the using of these forms 
need to be accomplished by means of the same sense. 
Spelling is a means, not an end, in educat’on; hence it 
should not be taught alone as mere spelling. Spelling 
should be learned through reading, by means of sight, 
and made practical by means of writing. Pronouncing 
words for pupils to spell orally is not the best way for 
preparing them to use spelling. 

In view of the foregoing statements it is proper now to 
consider some of the methods for teaching spelling that 
will lead to its successful use in writing. In reading, 
words are taught first as wholes, and as symbols of things, 
actions, thoughts, ete. In spelling, the first step in learn- 
ing should be, observing the order of the letters that form 
each particular word, and naming the letters at sight in 
the order of use in the word. Copying the words should 
follow as soon as the pupils can form the letters with a 
pencil. Oral spelling, from dictation, may be used as a 
change of method, when reviewing the spelling of a group 
of words; but it should not be made the first step for 
teaching the spelling of new words. 

When teaching reading, the words that do not repre- 
sent names, actions, ete., but which are familiar to chil- 
dren by their frequent use in conversation, are most easily 
taught in connection with those words with which they 
are commonly associated. The spelling of such words 
can be most easily learned in connection with their asso- 
ciated words. In this class of words are the following, 
and many similar ones, as: my, her, his, this, that, new 
old, good, there, their, here, hear, two, too, etc. These 
words may be taught, both in reading and in spelling, 
with other words, more readily than when alone, as in 
the following groups: my doll, her doll, his top, this ball, 
that boy, new cap, old slate, good girl, hear me, come, 
here, their hands, go there, two boys, too date. 

As a part of the exercises for teaching pupils to read 
these words, let the two associated words be pronounced 
together, then each letter named in order, distinetly, a 
pause made between the words, and then the words pro- 
nounced together again,—the two words being spelled 
and pronounced as if they formed one word of two sylla- 


As the pupils advance in reading, it becomes necessary 
to learn groups of three or more words, as they are used 
to represent a thought. In such instances the spelling of 
the words should be taught in the group. Many words 
will be thus learned that are commonly neglected when 
spelling is taught by single words; and the meaning and 
use of these words will be learned also. If a lesson is to 
be read in which there are many words new to the pupils, 
they may be prepared for the reading by selecting groups 
of words and teaching from the blackboard by reading 
them at sight, spelling them by sight, copying them. 

The following groups of words will indicate how they 
may be written on the blackboard :— 
fox ran out— 
boys set the dogs— 
ran after the fox— 

did not catch him. 


Three boys went— 
on the hill— 
to get nuts— 
chestnut tree. 


curate memory, which is essential to successful progress 


in knowledge. 5 
As a final test of their merits, consider the principles 
and methods of teaching spelling through reading, try 
them thoroughly, and then judge of their educational 


value from your own experience. 


METEOROLOGY IN SCHOOL. 


The article on “ Practical Meteorology,” from the pen 
of Professor Starr in the JourNAt for Dec. 29, 1887, has 
attracted wide attention and high and grammar schools 
far and near have carried out the suggestion, writing us 
to that effect. We have in our office a full set of elabor- 
ately prepared diagrams of the Curves of Temperature 
for February, March, and April, also a Wind Rose for 
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When these groups of words have been learned as in- 
dicated above, the pupils will be able to read the entire 
lesson in the book in an intelligent manner. 

If the pupils are reading in a third or a fourth reader, 


resenting the thought. Now, less use may be made of 
the blackboard in preparing for the reading, as the pupils 
will be able to learn the groups of words directly from 
the reader. If the new lesson be about Daniel Webster, 
when a boy, pleading for the life of a woodchuck, the 
pupils may open the reading-book at the lesson, and the 


nounce the words of a group together, then to spell the 
several words as if they formed syllables of a single word. 
One pupil may spell the group by sight; other pupils 
may spell the same group from memory, while the class 
observe whether the spelling agrees with the book ; the 
exercise thus becomes an excellent means for studying 
the spelling of the words in the lesson. The groups of 
words selected from this reading lesson might be as 
follows :— 


Ezekiel has spoken well. 

He forgets some things. 

The woodchuck has a right to life. 
God made him to live— 

bright sunshine—fields and woods. 


In spelling, the pupil must repeat the group of words 
distinetly, then spell each word, pausing after it, also 
pausing briefly after each syllable, and pronouacing the 
group of words again after the spelling. Other groups 
may be selected, and spelled by other members of the 
class in the same way, until all the difficulties of the les- 
son have been overcome by the pupils. Then the lesson 
may be read in the usual manner. 

A brief consideration of some of the practical results 
of teaching spelling through reading, and a careful trial 
of the methods described will enable one to determine its 
thought-developing character and its educational value. 


1. This method of teaching requires careful attention, 
through the sense of sight, to the spelling of the words 
used. 

2. The association of the words in thought-groups aids 
in remembering the spelling of each word in the group. 
3. Both written and oral spelling, by this method, re- 


they will find more difficult words and larger groups rep- 


teacher select groups of words, require the pupil to pro- 


CURVES OF TEMPERATURE, 


‘each of those months, made by the pupils in the Cohasset 
| (Mass.) High School. We select one of the many of 
each for April. 


WIND 


ILLUMINATED COMPOSITIONS. 


We have called attention several times to the great suc- 
cess of the Chicago grammar schools in securing interest, 
developing genius, and teaching a vigorous and graceful 
use of English through the illuminated method of com- 
position writing. We were greatly pleased with some of 
this work which we saw in Principal Frank Williams’ 
school recently. We have so thoroughly illustrated the 
principle and method in this kind of work that it is only 
necessary at this time to give a few of the subjects that 
we saw illuminated. The pictures were all free hand 
and comparatively rapid sketches, set into the writing as 
they would be in a printed book. The covers are almost 
invariably painted, but this was purely voluntary and was 
done out of school hours. 

The Chicago fire was the most unique of all these com- 
positions. It was a full and long account of the fire. 
Upon the outside page was a colored drawing of a street 
on fire ; the first picture was a distant scene of a city on 


quire degrees of continued attention to the same thing 


fire; Mrs. O’Leary’s house and shed ; Mrs. O’Leary with 
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a lighted lamp and milk pail, on her way to the stable ; 

_the bell that rang out the alarm ; the supplies sent in 
from all about for the sufferers ; the new building now 
standing where Mrs. O'Leary used to live, all came in for 
a share of the illumination. 

Lawn Tennis, with eleven fine pictures; Ferns, with 
eight exquisite drawings ; Flowers, with beautiful draw- 
ings of the tulip, arbutus, rose, shamrock, and thistle ; 
War Utensils ; Artists’ Materials ; Progress of Transport- 
ation, with a humorous vein; Head-Dresses; The Old 
Clock on the Stairs; Snow; Mexico; Opium; Photog- 
raphy; Pyramids ; Ships; Architecture ; Pottery; Flags ; 
Light; and The Human Body, are subjects well written 
up, and fully illuminated. 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.* 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS, CAMBRIDGE. 


VII.—NARRATION. 
(Concluded.); 

Beginning with the third year, narration should be 
made the basis of both oral and written work. The di- 
rections already given for descriptive writing apply here 
as well. 

Narration of experience furnishes the best material for 
the first paragraphs. In these lessons great care should 
be taken that the children and the teacher discuss the 
subject chosen. If the narrative wanders, the object of 
the work is, in great part, lost. A pointless narrative is 
almost as bad as a pointless joke. 

To exercise pupils in reproducing the narrations of 
others the teacher will find it no waste of time to continue 
during the third and fourth years stories of mythology. 
The following “ composition ” indicates the use to which 
such stories may be put. It was chosen from one of the 
written narrative lessons of the third year, and it is the 
least that should be expected from an average class of 
that grade. 


Lillie Noyes. Third Class. 


THE DEATH OF ANTAEUS, 


Antaeus was a large giant. He lived among the mountains and 
carried a large pine tree in hishand. The Pygmies were very little 
people. They were no larger than a finger. Antaeus treated the 
little people kindly. The Pygmies saw a giant coming and they trie | 
to awake Antaeus. But he said there were no more giants in th; 
world. Antaeus asked the giant where he was going, He said he 
was going to the garden to get some golden apples. Antaeus said he 
would not go one more step. He lifted his club from the ground, 
but it did not hurt the other giant. He did it again and again. 
Then Antaeus fell on the ground and he would grow stronger each 
time so this other giant took and held Antaeus up in the air till he 
came so weak that he could not move and he became so weak that 
he could not live and he did not live. 

Better still, perhaps, for this work are the stories from 
history. The heroes and heroines of all ages never fail 
to interest except through the fault of the teacher, who 
should aim always to reproduce, not the words of the book 
from which she prepared her narrative, but the subject in 
words and ideas suited to the children. Thus, in treat- 
ing of Alexander the Great it would be very stupid to 
give children a detailed aecount of his campaigns. It is 
of his early life and of the results of these campaigns that 
they wish to hear. A boy’s composition on Columbus, 
which went the rounds of the papers some time ago, may 
illustrate this fact. The narrative proceeded somewhat 
like this : 

Columbus was a man who could make an egg stand on end. He 
got the Queen to sell her diamonds so that he could go to discover 
America. He sailed till he came in sight of some land and some 
men running up and down. When he got there, he asked the men, 
‘Is this America ?”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ says they, ‘‘be you Columbus?” 
“ Yes,” says he, “‘ be you the niggers ?’’ Then they turned and 
fled crying, ‘‘ All is lost. We are discovered.”’ 

Any teacher who has tried this work will see that the 
points which the author of this tale found interesting are 
those which children universally find so, and nonsensical 
as the composition may appear at first glance, it is fruitful 
in suggestion for the thoughtful teacher. 

In the third year still, pupils should be required to re- 
produce the stories which they read, orally and in a log- 
ical and interesting manner. This exercise is of great 
assistance in developing the ability to read intelligently, 
as well as in.preparing the children for the written work 
of the grammar grades. 

Beginning with the fourth year, thes stories read should 
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be occasionally reproduced in writing. Preparatory to 
this the teacher should assist the children to analyze the 
subject into topics, when the exercise may proceed as has 
been suggested with regard to dercriptive composition. 
This work of reproducing stories read may be contin- 
ued with profit to some extent through the higher grades.- 
Beginning with the fifth, and extending through the 
sixth and seventh years, the reproduction of poems in 
prose is a most instructive exercise. Care must be taken, 
however, in selecting the poems, that they contain a story, 
and that it expresses an idea not entirely foreign to the 
comprehension of the children. For instance, they could 
reproduce Paul Revere’s Ride more readily than The 
Statue and the Bust, though the latter contains a story, 
to be sure. In carrying out this work a good plan is for 
the teacher to do herself first what she is to require of the 


once a week, always with single columns, naiine only 
first results, beginning with easy combinations, taking the 
results of the entire class. Accuracy and rapidity in ad- 
dition almost invariably bring accuracy and rapidity in 
the other fundamental arithmetical processes. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the wr zement of Math 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. A'TZ. M.A,, M.Sc. PRD” 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


(B )» By James Waters, Wakefield, R. I.— Given the dis- 
tance between the centres of two known circles to find the /ocus of 
the centres of all circles tangent to them. 


First Solution by the Editor. 
Make = R2, 


children. By this means she will be able to discover 
whether the subject is a suitable one and how it ought to 
be treated. The analysis may be made as before, and 
the prose rendering should, in most cases, be given orally 
before it is written. Here, as in reproducing prose, the 
children will find it hard to avoid using the words of the 
book, but in conquering .they will gain power to use the 
language. The exercise in reducing poetry to prose is an 
exceedingly good one to lead children to consider and to 
choose words wisely. 

The work in reproducing thoughts gained from reading 
or study may begin as early as the fifth year. Since most 
teachers give lessons in history, the paragraphs or compo- 
sitions on the points thus taught will need no further 
preparation than the usual oral history lesson, while the 
topics which the children keep for review should be 
sufficient for the composition. The geographical sub- 
jects would need, perhaps, more attention in the way of 
analysis, for while they are based on geography lessons, 
the topics which serve best for composition should be elab- 
orated more than is usual in the regular geography course. 
These geographical compositions are often interestingly 
cast in the form of letters from various places, or journals 
en route. 

In some ways the children’s work in narrative composi- 
tion is not so satisfactory as in description. The subjects 
are more complicated and admit of greater variety of ex- 
pression. For this very reason, however, the work is 
more interesting to both teacher and children. It should 
receive equal attention with description, and thus the in- 
terest is kept up by variety, while the thought develop- 
ment and the expression of it will not be too limited in its 


scope. 


ACCURACY AND RAPIDITY. 


We have been in the habit of testing, for our own sat- 
isfaction the upper grammar classes in addition and mul- 
tiplication, and have given similar tests in several hun- 
dred schools, East and West, within the past three years: 


Add, Multiply. 
3456 78698 
2879 87 
3246 

7837 

4268 


The example is placed upon the board and the pupils 
simply write the answer in the first case, and the partial 
products and sum in the second. They do not review 
their work, but stand as soon as completed, the pre- 
niium being upon rapidity. Nothing could be sim- 
pler or less confusing, and yet the results vary 
strangely. In a grammar school in Chicago, however, 
we had 49 correct answers out of 51 for the first, and 48 
out of 51 for the second, with the greatest promptness we 
have ever found. This rapidity and accuracy was at- 
tained by the simplest of methods. Once every week, 
in the entire grammar school course, a few minutes 
are given to practice in adding single columns rapidly 
making a record of the results with each pupil. In one 
room we found them upon the practice for the week. 
Only a few minutes are taken. The class had ten examples 
of sixteen figures in each column. . Only 12 pupils in 54 
had an error. This was in one of the lower classes, was 
done rapidly, and the first and only result. was: given. 
Such results are worth much ‘to a school, are of inestim- 
able value to the children through life. ‘They are easily: 


attainable everywhere. It only requires a little work 


OT; = and 


Pe 


R:) by d, and 


and 


= 20T, 207, == 

2R; then will OO.-< 
R+ R2, OO, = R+ 
Ri, and 020; = R2 + 
2R + R: Put 
= 2, and DP = 
then will DO. = R 

0, R.+ x, and DO, = 

R+ Ri— x. Since 
PP: = PP,, it is evi- 
7, ol D dent that the difference 
MS of the distances from 
any 8p (P) in the 
ui 
fixed points (02 O;) is constant ; in 
1); 
d thi haracteristic of h bol 
+ Ra + Be — + 
Representing (Bs + R:) D, (R2— 
squaring (2), we have 
+ Rs — + = Dz +d (R +B); 
or, squaring again and reducing, 
(R2 — R:)*y? — 4(R2 + R)(Ry + R)x* 

— R:)(R.+ R)(R: + R)xr=—0... (3), 
which is the Cartesian Equation of Matz’s Hyperbola of Centers, 
when the origin of co-ordinates is at O. 

Taking O2 and O, as origins of Cartesian co-ordinates, we obtain 
+ ¥) —V[(D— =a... 
— z)? + — (2+ =d... (5). 

t (4) and (5 be reduced f 2), b 1 

[2 — (Ra + R)] and [(R: + R) — 2), 
for x in that equation. By obvious transformations (4) and (5) 
become 4d*y? — d*)x? + 4D(D? d?)x 
. (6). 
Reducing (3) to polar by the assum 
x == pcos? and y = psin@, 
we have respectively the equations, 
24 (Ri + + (D + d)) } cose 
‘1 — (D = 
(D= a + (D+ a) 
1 — (D 


1 — (D = d)®cos*0 


Second Solution by the Editor. 


Let 02P = p2, O1P = p1, <PO:02 = 180° — 6; then 
cos(180 6) = — cos? = a COX 
Bat (10). 


From (9) and (10), by eliminating p2, 
4(D — d)[1 + (D — d)} 
1 — (D = d)ecosé 
Making <PO.0, = 9, then by Trigonometry, 
pat + D?—p,? 
cos? = } (12). 
From (12) and (10) by eliminating Pi» 
1— (D+ 
Equations (11) and (13) can be obtained from (4) and (5) by 
substituting x = p,cos(180° — @), y = p,sin(180° — 4), 
and xr = p2cosd, = pasing. 


« (11), 


Ps 


Third Solution by the Editor. 
From the APO.0, we deduce 
Pa: sin(180° — 4) : sing; 
and by means of (10), 
sin? = [p2 — d)]sing . 
p2* 


. (14). 


But 


2Dp, 
(Ps — 4)? + D* — 


Eliminating cos@ from (15) by means of (14) and reducing, 


1 — (D + d)eos¢ 
Similarly, = p,sind sing... (17), 
aud coop = (18). 
Eliminating p, from (17) by means of 0%), 
= [p, + (p, + d)]sind . . . (19), 
Eliminating p, and sod ‘from (18) by means “ (10) and (19), - 
and reducing, 
An 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 21, *88. 


In Boston less than one third of one per cent. of the 
books owned by the city and loaned the pupils is lost each 
year. 

Tue friends of education in San Francisco are adding 
continually to the free excursions arranged for the 
teachers. 


MAKE early application for hotel accommodations at 
Newport for July 9 to 14. The Ocean House is filling 
rapidly, as are the other hotels. 


Tuere is something surprising in the difference in 
the power of estimating the amount held by a large basket 
between a school that has actually measured things and 
one that has not. 


In one of the largest buildings in Rochester one piano 
in the upper hall-way furnishes music for the pupils of 
fifteen rooms to march by. The schoolroom doors are 
opened and there is no difficulty in making the entire 750 
pupils hear distinctly. 


Tracuers from Maine, in attendance upon the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, are to be given reduced 
rates on the Maine Central by writing to F. E. Boothby, 
Portland. Teachers from the West and South who are 
to attend the Newport meeting can secure reduced rates 
by making up local parties. Unfortunately, individual 
teachers from a distance cannot receive these rates. 


No meeting was ever so thoroughly organized to give 
teachers a grand, good outing as that which is to be held 
in Newport. The program is the best ever offered a 
New England educational gathering. There was never 
such an array of attractive excursions, and an agent will 
be in attendance upon the meeting to furnish all tickets 
desired to various points of interest. Reduced rates are 
also to be given to every point in New England. 


Stor the craze for too much reading, so far as you can. 
It is almost as bad for a child to acquire a false taste for 
gormandizing in books as to acquire a distaste for all 
reading. Lincoln was a man of few books, but he read 
and reread those few, and they were of a quality to repay 
such repeated reading. Webster read few books, but 
they were great books, read many times over. S. F. B. 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, was a man of few 
books, well read. 


We publish this week a symposium upon Manual 
Training, which gives the best idea attainable of the way 
in which it is regarded by the superintendents through- 
out the country. We have omitted the specialists. What 
we seek, what the public desires to know, is the extent to 
which the superintendents throughout the country accept 
the advance movements. Our 
will welcome this array of facts, i 
plemental list later, 


Apropos of President Barnard’s retirement, the New 
York Tribune says : 


IS IT TRUE? 


We visited a school in a country village last summer, 


‘* The severance of a relation which has been so fruitful of good lial pon oh Gs te and heard the teacher talk to 


credit to himself, is an event which cannot be contemplated without 
profound regret. The City of New York will feel this sentiment 
scarcely less strongly than the college, for Dr. Barnard has not 
neglected the obligations of good citizenship during his long resi- 


i ion, and of 
the children about what they had done and what they 
still had to do in various studies. 
said, “I’m sorry your illness kept you out of school so 
i long. You've lost nearly all your botany, but perhaps 
dence here. He has been a prominent figure in many enterprises vn ie ennials in vacation to make it up. I'll 


“ Mattie Brown,” she 


Grorce W. Caste has described what the world 
styles “the schoolma’am air ” so skillfully that we give it 
place, not by way of reflection upon the noblest women of 
the land, but as a hint as to what every woman teacher 
should avoid. Study your manner until you have con- 
quered every such tendency. There are few ‘ school- 
ma’ams ” left; there should be none. 
tain air of energy that is not force; a certain spring 
that is not all spring; a certain jerking that is not alto- 
gether graceful ; acertain something that is not attractive 
to boys, old or young.” 


«She has a cer- 


that look to the public welfare, and his speedy restoration to health . 
and activity is hoped for with general concern.”’ give you the list of questions the committee used to exam- 


ine the class, and you can learn those so as to get 
through.” Such a remark from a person standing at a 
teacher’s desk is enough to make one blush when foreign- 
ers congratulate us on the intelligence of our people. 
Imagine Asa Gray talking of “ getting through” botany, 
or Agassiz of “ finishing” natural history ! 

An Englishman spoke to us, not long since, of this 
“getting through” as a national trait. “ People here 
don’t seem to care so much about knowing things,” he 
said, “it’s all to see how early they can graduate from 
school. My father-in-law has lived on this side for a few 
years, and my mother-in-law has caught the fever. She 
talks a great deal about getting the girls through school, 
but seems to me she never thinks of their knowing any- 


Ir is quite a problem with the educational leaders of 


thing about the subjects they are supposed to study.” _ 


Is this a fault of American schools? It is sometimes 


America to know what estimate to place upon the future| \i.. to know if there is any truth in what our critics say 


of the university idea. It is easy to secure large endow-| o¢ yg, 


ments for men of fabulous wealth have no such tempting 
benevolence open to them as that of linking their name 
with an institution that prepares students for the highest 
literary and professional life, but it is not so easy to secure 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR ’88 AND ’89. 


The symposium presented elsewhere in this number 


the students. Thus far nearly all the youth who have 
prosecuted their studies beyond college life have been the & 
dustrial art, is to take hold of the American schools the 


aged therein. 
Columbia is interesting in this connection. 
thirty-three graduate-students, of whom one is an “ hon- 
orary fellow” paying no tuition, five pay their way, and 
the rest receive a stipend of $500 a year from the college. 


FarMineton, Conn., is specially favored this season 
with an extended course of lectures on Philosophy and 


directly paid for so doing or at least financially encour- = “ ae 
yP A Hop kins and | year We have little faith in arguing for or 
Columbia has 


against its introduction; we have great faith, however, in 
helping those who have determined upon its introduction. 
We have elaborate plans which will make the JOURNAL 
indispensable to every superintendent, school committee, 
and teacher where the industrial arts are introduced. 
One of the most important departures will be a series of 
special articles from Edward W. D. Hamilton, upon “ In- 
dustrial Drawing in Germany.” Professor Hamilton, a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Normal Art School and 


Art, under the general direction of Thomas Davidson. | director in the Rhode Island School of Design, one of the 


There are two lectures a day for two weeks,—June 18 to} ost important art institutions in this country, is alread 

July 6. One course is mainly theoretical and historical, |;,, Germany for three years’ study, with a rede to seme 
and the other practical. The former traces the course of|ing in the highest sense a specialist in industrial art teach- 
European thought from the epoch of the great revival of ing. What Dr. Klemm did for us last year in a miscel- 


philosophy in the 13th century to the present, the latter laneous way Professor Hamilton will do in this most im- 


will be devoted to the philosophy of health, wealth, and portant branch. No American is more familiar than he 
virtue, and the modes of reaching them. Most of the lect-| with all that has been done in this country and with all 
ee the theoretical course will be given by Mr. David-linat is desired by the workers in this de satiank He 
son, with one by Dr. W. T. Harris, and one by Richard has already been abroad in the interest ‘ tedusteie) art 
Hovey. The practical oun will be given by George] and his literary work and official reports attracted wide 
Gunton, Garritt Droppers, Fillmore Moore, M. L. Hol- attention. We regard this phase of our next year’s work 


Murray Butler, Frederic Clark, Janet E. Runtz-Rees, 
Edward M. Gallaudet, and Raymond S. Perrin. 


Tue Agassiz Association is one of the great educational 


brook, J. H. Hyslop, Edmund Montgomery, Nicholas]. one of the most important in which we could enlist. 


COLUMBIA’S FUTURE. 


President Barnard’s final report to the Board of 


surprises, it having grown so rapidly and yet so strongly|T i i i 
s rapid! gly | Trustees of Columbia College will attract much attention 
that 15,000 persons are organized into “Chapters,” for|because of his heroic utterances. He recommends that 


the systematic and scientific study of elementary bo 
ry botany,|the undergraduate department of the college be entirel 
entomology, geology, anatomy, and physiology, under the abolished, and the institution be Reet. into a oad 


leadership of expert teachers. These Cha ity wi i t-grad 
pters extend | versity with a collection of special schools and 
over the United States, into Canada, England, and even|uate courses. He believes = in this country (we are 


sie rite as Japan. Aided and encouraged by the fore-| too many of the old-fashioned colleges, and contends that 
cientific men of the day, these thousands of young all the undergraduate students that New York City can 


people have made collections, built cabinets, prosecuted | furnish could be provided for comfortably in a single col- 


their studies along these lines, made lists of all the flowers lege, whereas they now have three fully-equipped institu- 


the birds as well; and not tions, aside from those under Roman Catholic direction. 
y ey published papers, started museums, | Columbia is the older, larger, and the better equipped, 


with accuracy and to write with fluency. 


and founded libraries. They have learned to observe while the College of the City of New York is supported 
by general taxation, neither of which would gracefully 


i 
 rewiagles byrne one young man in an en-|merge in the other, though the third, the New York Uni- 
es great pride in what he| versity, might perhaps be absorbed by either, as its field is 


has done. What shall be said, then, of the accomplish- 
ment of a man like Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, president of 
the Agassiz Association, who, through his associates, has 
the satisfaction of having started 15,000 youth, whe are 


less distinct and its resources less ample and reliable. The 
most satisfactory movement among scholarly men would 
be to enlarge the undergraduate department of Columbia 
from the other colleges, but there would be decided opposi- 


y persistently and vigorously pursuing these lines |tion to such action on the part of the most publie-spirited 


of work, 


and democratic citizens who are jealous of the free-college 
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idea, believing that publiely endowed fellowships in an 
aristocratic college will poorly compensate for an instita- 
tion where rich and poor meet on an equal footing. The 
free college, supported by the city, receives an annual ap- 
propriation of $150,000, and occupies costly buildings 
that are greatly needed for the over-crowded primary de- 
partments of that section of the city, while its annual grad- 
uation list is but about thirty. The university on Wash- 
ington Square although growing rapidly is maintained at 
a large expense, while the undergraduate department of 
Columbia, which is larger than both the others is one of 
the oldest and richest colleges in the country. Its vast 
endowment is practically unrestricted, so that it is finan- 
cially able to pursue the most liberal policy, providing 
every facility for collegiate or university study. We 
shall watch the future of these three colleges with much 
interest, since their tendency will doubtless help to solve 
the college-university problem throughout the country. 


MANUAL TRAINING SYMPOSIUM. 


(Continued from page 388.) 


New York Ciry; John Jasper :—Manual training has proven 
itself most beneficial as an aid to intellectual activity ; it keeps the 
boys and girls in school longer than they would otherwise stay, and 
interests the parents and the public without having, so far as I can 
see, any tendency to detract from intellectual effort, lower the 
tastes of the pupils, or check literary enthusiasm. It is a most im- 
portant means ; we do not regard it as an end. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.; J. E. Bradley:—Manual training is 
valuable primarily for its educational results, its influence upon 
habits of thought and traits of character. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to argue, as has been done of late, that familiarity with the 
tools and the leading processes of shop work are of no value. 
By all means let the boys learn as many ‘‘ foundation prin- 
ciples’’ as possible. 

It stimulates mental activity. We have found that it rouses the 
interest and energies of boys who have previously been dull and 
disinclined to study. It has greatly stimulated interest in school 
work and been the means of keeping many pupils in school who would 
otherwise have béen withdrawn. It has interested parents and been 
hailed by the intelligent public as a step in the right direction which 
had been too long delayed. No other feature or department of our 
educational work has elicited the interest which has been manifested 


in manual training. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.; T. M. Balliet :—Our work is practically 
based on the idea of teaching foundation principles, as in the mak- 
ing of various important joints, mortices, tenons, forms, etc., al- 
though we do not forget the importance of making useful things for 
school and home, nor the importance of teaching the use of tools. 
Personally, I think the governing principles should be not to teach how 
to make joints, etc., as such, but rather the making of wholes, that 
they may ‘‘ make something every time. 

Boston; E. P. Seaver :—We have industrial drawing, cooking, 
sewing, and carpentry; all but drawing having been started at 
private expense, but all are now carried on public expense. I re- 
gard manual training as very important in connection with intel- 
lectual activity, and of no public importance as a money-making 
aid except as a means of bringing the individual into better relations 
with his work. It is in itself intellectual effort. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


William R. Morse, of the Quincey School, Boston, a graduate of 
Harvard in '76, who has made a specialty of preparing pupils for 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Wellesley, and Smith, and has traveled 
extensively in Great Britain and Continental Europe, will spend 
the summer tutoring and traveling with special students. 

* * * 

Harrison Heine, Esq., representing Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, 
& Co., in New England, is one of the most popular of the patriotic 
orators doing Memorial Day duty “‘ early and often,’’ having the 
honor this year of making the address for Post 92 of this city. 

* * * 

It was a pleasure to attend the exhibition of cooking, sewing, and 
dressmaking given in the Gaston School,—C. G. Clark, principal, 
—where were seen results astonishing even to one familiar with 
such work. The parents, who crowded the exhibition hall, were 
as highly delighted and enthusiastic as the children themselves. I 
heard one mother making arrangements for special lessons in 
dressmaking, to be given hér daughter during a few of the summer 
weeks. Miss Mary Patterson, who has charge of the sewing in the 
upper grades, is deserving of special mention, if results are in any 
degree an index of methods. On the sewing tables were articles of 
almost every conceivable use, involving both plain and fancy sew- 
ing, all executed in a style of which no professional need have been 
po het and the work of the lower classes, including children not 
nine years of age, showed many a piece that would not have been 
out of place among the work representing advanced grades, Un- 
like the sewing department, the cooking is limited to two grades, 
the first and second. Four tables were set, one representing a 
table as it should be set for four; another bearing cooked meats, 

and fish ; the third temptingly arrayed with all sorts of 


pastry and cake; while the last had numerous dishes of jellies and 
preserves. Perhaps the results in the dressmaking department 
would have pleased more than all else the parents having an eye 
only to the practical, for there were the girls measuring each other 
for garments, drafting patterns, cutting them ont, etc., all in the 
presence of the visitors and with an unconcern that was very pleas- 
ing. But I cannot give in a few lines what it took two bours to 
enjoy. 
* * 
The Transcript, an evening paper that devotes much literary 
energy to the entertainment and delight of those who seek improve- 
ment through study and observation, has many things in every issue 
of which visitors should avail themselves, notably the Strangers’ 
Directory : 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 
Fanueil Hall—Merchants’ Row and Faneuil Hall Square. His- 
torical Paintings. 9 to 4. 
Natural History Rooms— Boylston and Berkeley. 9 to 5; 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 10 to 5. 
Boston Public Library—Boylston street. Open every day and 
evening, including Sunday. 
Genealogical Rooms—18 Somerset. Library and Rare Engray- 
ings. 9to5. Closed Saturday at 2. 
meiietice for the Blind—Broadway, South Boston, Thursdays 
at 11. 
Museum of Fine Arts—St. James avenue and Dartmouth. 9% to 
5. Sundays 1 to 5. 
Peabody Museum — Cambridge. American Archeological and 
Ethnological Collections. 9 to 5, except Sundays. 
‘ ~ iz Museum — Cambridge. atural History Collection. 
to 0. 
Barnum Natural History Collection—Tufts Coll 
Woman’s E. and I, Union—74 Boylston street. 
a. m. to 9.00 p. m. 
ouse Washington and State. Historical Collection. 
to 5. 
State House—Beacon, head of Park. Statuary, Battle-flags, 
War" Relics, ete. 
Bunker Hill Monument and Museum—Charlestown. 
U. S. Navy Yard — Charlestown. Museum of Naval Curiosi- 
ties, ete. 
Y. M. C. Union Rooms—18 Boylston, 8.00 to 10 daily. 
Y. M. C. Association Rooms—Boylston and Berkeley. 8.00 to 


10, daily. 
WARREN WINTHROP, 


Somerville. 
pen from 9.00 


BRIEF MENTION. 
— An autograph letter of Sir Isaac Newton has just been bought 
by Trinity College, Cambridge, for £63. 

— President Adams of Cornell University pronounces co-educa- 
tion of the sexes at that institution a success. 

— We found two seven-year-old boys in a Chicago primary school, 
named Robert Browning and Roscoe Conkling. 

— Professor Maria Mitchell has been tendered a home in Vassar 
College and a free use of the observatory for the rest of her life. 

— The best paid woman teacher in New York is Miss Lydia F. 
Wadleigh, superintendent of the City Normal College, who receives 
$2,400 a year. 

— Prof. Arthur Michael, of Tufts College, will shortly start on 
a trip around the world. During his absence Paul C. Freer, Ph.D., 
M. D., will have charge of his classes. 

— Miss Frances E. Willard, of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, is busily engaged upon an autobiography, which is to 
be at the same time a history of that organization. 

— More than one half the scholarships given at Cornell this year 
were won by female students. The scholarships were given as 
prizes for the best records in mathematics, architecture, and botany. 


— In the graduating class of the college at Hinsdale, Mich., this 
year, two members of the same class are rivals for class honors. 
One is C. H. Jackson, 53 years of age, and the other is his son, 
aged 22. 

— Supt. George W. Twitmyer, of Honesdale, Pa., is to be con- 
gratulated upon the perfection of his plans for the Wayne County 
Summer Normal School) which is to be held in that town from 
July 16 to August 17. 

— Hong Yen Chang, the first Chinese lawyer in this country, 
came here in 1872 and studied both at Yale and Columbia. He 
passed his examinations for admission to the bar last year, but was 
obliged to wait until he had been naturalized before he could 
practice. He has settled in New York City. 

— The twentieth annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association will begin at Amherst, Mass., on Tuesday, July 10, in 
Walker Hall, Amherst College. The address of the president, 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York, will be delivered in the Athen 
Room of Williston Hall, on that evening, at 8 o’clock. 

— Among the distinguished persons recently honored by doctoral 
degrees at the University of Bologna were Mr. Gladstone, whose 
name was greeted with special applause; Professor Mommsen, 
Professor Huxley, James Russell Lowell, Professor Pasteur, M. 
Renan, Max Muller, David Dadley Field, and Professor Agassiz. 

— Upon hearing that slavery was abolished in Brazil by act of 
Parliament, John G. Whittier sent the following dispatch to Dom 
Pedro, the Emperor: ‘‘ With thanks to God, who has blessed your 
generous efforts, I congratulate you on the peaceful abolition of 
slavery in Brazil, John G. Whittier.’’ Viscomte Nivaca at once 
cabled the Emperor’s thanks, and stated that his condition is still 
critical. Dom Pedro and Mr. Whittier are personally acquainted 
with each other. 

— The National Summer School at Round Lake and- Saratoga 
has secured reduced rates for students and their friends on the Del- 
aware & Hudson railway, from all points between Rutland, Vt., 
Binghampton, N. Y., and on the Boston & Albany railway. They 
pay full fare one way, and receive a discount of one third the regu- 
lar fare on returning. The art studio at Round Lake has been 


greatly enlarged. Griffin Institute will be the headquarters here ; 
and the Spring Street School, Number 4, at Saratoga. 


SPICE. 


OD. 


I told my Love some magic clung 
About the very earth she trod, 
That brighter, sweeter blossoms sprung, 
Where she had pressed the verdant sod ; 
I told that she’d wake to life 
And love, the dullest, coldest clod. 
That ail her atmosphere was rife 
With charms. She only said, ‘‘ That’s od.’’ 


I asked her if she could explain 

Her strange attraction and the source 
Of her soft sway, that did enchain 

Me. When I'd talked till I was hoarse, 
She oped that classic mouth on me, 

And said, ‘‘ Why, certainly, of course! 
The scientists they say, you see, 

It’s nothing but ‘ odylic force.’ 


** O Science knows a thing or two! 
Love’s but a myth by man devised. 
What’s paralyzed and mastered you, 
This mystic power, the wise have sized 
It up,—it’s not at Cupid’s nod 
They bend,—and they bave anal yzed 
The subtle thing and found it ‘ od,’ 
Fact is, young man, you’re magnetised! ’’ 
M. N. B. 


THIS LIFE. 


Away in the air, in a snug attic room, 
A slender young poet resided ; 

He scribbled away thro’ the sunshine and gloom, 
Tho’ editors groaned and derided. 


The spiders and he and his pen were quite free 
To work out ‘ their highest endeavor ”’ ; 

Great spirit of Shakespeare, how dull it must be, 
A life thus un-check-ered forever! 


_ Is a barber dear George’s enemy because he continually gets him 
into hot water and then into a scrape ? 

If you meet a man on the street carrying a jug of beer, would it 
be correct to describe him as a surly dog because he “‘ sports the 
growler ?”’ 

Can any bright scholar tell us what use is a seat of war toa 
standing army ? 

Would it be correct to describe nearly every girl you know as 
being in a dreadful hurry because there’s a bustle behind her ? 

A. M. 


Superintendent: ‘‘ Well, my boy, how do you like your new 
teacher?’”’ Boy: ‘‘ Puty well, ’cept when she takes me by the 
collar ’n cuffs 

A Boston “‘ four-year-old’’ who had heard some une talking of 
electric light aud its principles stopped in the midst of building a 
block castle the other afternoon to ask certain puzzling questions 
on this subject. At last his long-suffering mamma said to him, 
** I do not know much about electricity, dear, but you must hurry 
up and learn to read; for (pointing to a plethoric bookcase) those 
books tell about everything you want to know.’’ A surprised look 
came over Frankie’s face as he exclaimed : ‘‘Can’t you read 
mamma! ’’ 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From June 13 to June 20, inclusive.) 


— Emperor Frederick dead. 

— Sheridan gaining strength. 

— Death of Sheridan’s mother. 

— Spanish cabinet reorganized. 

— Floods in northern Minnesota. 

— Severe rains in Zacatecas, Mexico. 

— Furious hailstorm at Princeton, N. J. 

— Rumors of bad news concerning Stanley. 

— A Northern Pacific train stopped by robbers. 

— Latest despatches report the death of Stanley. 

— The Dis DeBars get six months imprisonment. 

. — Death of Rev. George Trevor, M. A., of England. 

— Three persons killed in a Virginia railroad accident. 

— A plague of locusts in Minnesota and southern Indiana. 

— Several Belgian explorers have offered to search for Stanley. 

— Various opinions concerning the new emperor’s proclamations. 

— The alleged letter from Blaine favoring Sherman discredited. 
e — Unveiling of the statue of Gen. Israel Putnam at Brooklyn, 

onn. 
ve G. R. Watkins, the navy embezzler, pardoned by the Pres- 
ident. 

— Unveiling of the ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson monument at Freder- 
icksburg. 

— Dubois, Penn., almost entirely destroyed by fire; 4,000 
people homeless. 

— Resignation of Indian Commissioner Atkins, who hopes to be 


elected U. S. Senator. 
— The late General Garfield’s son and daughter married at Men- 


tor, their old home. 

— Vermont hasa prohibition state ticket, with Henry M. Seeley, 
of Middlebury, at the head. 

— Reports from Washington, Monday morning, state that New 
York is solid for Depew. 

— Mayor of St. Louis determined that the Bell Telephone Co. 


shall obey the city ordinances. é 
leather manufacturers in session at Providence, R, I. 


will raise the schedule of prices. 

— Australian colonies will appeal to England for a treaty with 
China respecting immigration. 

— It is positively announced that the playwright, Bartley Camp- 
bell, cannot recover his reason. 

— The Philadelphia woman confesses to poisoning her husband, 
as well as her two children, for the insurance. 

— General Howard has entered a formal objection to the system 
of monthly payments in the army recently adopted. 

— The Saturday papers reported five distinct booms,—for 
Gresham, Sherman, Allison, Harrison, and Alger. New York 
delegation not agreed on any man. , 

— A writer in the Richmond Critic claims that Southern white 
people, save the hypocritical editors and politicians, are opposed to 
the U.S. Government, despise the public schools, and condemn 


the extension of suffrage to negroes. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


"ENTEY GEN "EZEAAY NEI, 


It was pleasant to find a note in the ‘‘ Classical Department,’’ of 
the JoURNAL of May 17, from Professor Scarborough, as we had 
read nothing from his pen for a long time. As it will be difficult, 
however, to bring about the change he proposes in the authors to be 
read in the preparatory Greek course, we must not allow his strict- 
ures on the Anabasis to prejudice our minds against that excellent 
work, and so bring detriment upon the cause of classical education. 
We can here notice only one of his objections to the Anabasis, and 
that is the seemingly almost frivolous recurrence of the words used 


as the title of this article. He says: 

‘‘ With the exception of a few difficult constructions here and 
there, it is easy and attractive, especially when Kipog éAatvec 
occupies section after section. This is one objectionable feature,— 
too much repetition. The boy glides over this glibly, and thinks 
it is fun. This is about the only discipline he receives from such 

” 


But truly there is no more objection to the recurrence of these 
words Kipoc éSeAaiver, Cyrus marches,’ or 
“ thence he marches,”’ than there is in Homer’s saying so many hun- 
dreds of times, Erecra, or Tov d'nueiBer Exeira, * Her 
he answered,” or “‘him she answered.” It isa necessity of the 
narrative in either case. 

There must be some serious defect in the method of teach- 
ing the Anabasis if in any case it can truly be said: ‘* This 
is about the only discipline the pupil receives from such 
passages.” The incidents following each recurrence of évredbev 
dEeAavver ought to be so presented by the teacher, that both the in- 
cidents themselves and the language used in narrating them will be 
vividly and lastingly impressed upon the memory. Thus the 
triviainess which would otherwise ever be associated with these 
passages will be avoided. R. L. PERKINS. 


Boston. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Is a passport necessary for a traveler in Europe? How shall 
one be procured and at what price? What are the best guide 
books for European travel ? Two TEACHERS, 

New York. 

A passport is not needed for ordinary travel in Europe, though if 
a person is going to Russia, Turkey, Spain, or to any country not 
much frequented by English and American tourists, we should ad- 
vise taking one, as we should if an American proposed staying long 
in any German town. Some experienced travelers think best to 
take passports as a means of identification in delivery of letters or 
similar cases. To procure one send to the State Department, 
Washington, for blanks to be filled. When you return the blanks 
properly made out, with $5, the passport will be sent you. For 

ide books you can take your choice between Harper, Murray, and 
ore heey while for much in little the Seribners publish The In- 
dex Guide, by Lafayette C. Loomis, a book of over 600 pages filled 
with condensed information on Europe; or another excellent small 
work is the well-known ‘‘ Satchel Guide’’ published by Houghton 
& Mifflin, 


THE TREE PUZZLE. 


The answers to the ‘‘ Tree Puzzle,’’ published a few weeks ago 
are as follows: 1, Tea; 2, Hop; 3, Beach; 4, Spruce; 5, Tulip; 
6, Bay; 7, Peach; 8, Judas; 9, Fir; 10, Pine; 11, Date; 12,Weep- 
ing Willow: 13, Ivy; 14, Spindle; 15, Caper; 16, Sycamore; 17, 
Locust; 18, Plane; 19, Medlar; 20, India-rubber; 21, Damson; 
22, Chestnut; 23, Lilac; 24, Honeysuckle; 25, Citron; 26,Wood- 
bine; 27, Broom; 28, Basswood; 29, Vine; 30, Rose; 31, Satin- 
wood; 32, (H) Elm; 33, Arbor Vite ; 34, Dyewoods; 35, Southern 
Wood; 36, Cork; 37, Smoke-tree; 38, Elder; 39, Poplar; 40, 
Wayfaring tree; 41, Birch: 42, Ash; 43, Cof-fee; 44, Palm; 45, 
Aspen; 46, Deadly Nightshade; 47, Bread-fruit; 48, Orange; 49, 
Olive. Mrs. S. H. Peabody of Champaign, III., who saw the puzzle 
thirty years ago sends us the greater part of the avswers from 
memory. 


EUROPEAN PICTURE GALLERIES. 


What are the principal picture galleries of Europe ? : 

Seneca, Kans. A. 

The Rijks Museum in Amsterdam; Antwerp Museum; Dresden 
Gallery; Royal Museum of Art, The Hague; Louvre, Paris; 
Prado, Madrid; National Gallery, London; Pinakothek (old and 
new) Munich ; Pitti and Uffizi Galleries, Florence ; Vatican, Rome ; 


Academy of Fine Arts, Venice; Belvedere and Liechtenstein Gal- 
leries in Vienna. ‘There is a fine gallery at Cologne, the original 
of the Beatrice Cenci is in the Barberini in Rome, and there are 
many other noted collections, but these mentioned, take it all in 
all, are probably the most famous. 


SUNRISE, 


How is the exact time of sunrise determined? Webster says 
that it is the time of the sun’s appearance above the horizon. But 


the horizon varies considerably, according as there are level plains, 


an expanse of water, or bigh hills or mountains directly east of the 
observer. R. 


Boston. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can one of the advocates of manual training tell when the 
e was invented ? LEARNER. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
The lathe is said to have been invented by Talus, a grandson of 
Deedalus, about 1240 B.C. It is also attributed to Theodore of 


— What is the term pasguinade derived from ? 

Buffalo. 0. L. 

Webster says a statue dug up in Rome was used to paste satirical 
papers on; the statue was found near the shop of one Pasquin, 


noted for his gibes and sneers; the statue was named for him, and 
the papers on it called pasquinades. We shall be glad of any 


further light on the subject. 


— Ruskin says (Mornings in Florence, page 17) ve No great 
sculptor has ever carved, or ever will, a deceptive drapery. : 

I have taught and was taught that in such a case the completion 

of the second verb should be by the use of the form used in the 
first case. Am I wrong? or would it have been more correct tech- 
nically for him to have completed the verb in the second case ? 
Lansing, Mich. 
— Is there in the Bible an account of a man (I had Abraham 
in mind) who turned a stranger out of his tent because he refused 
to acknowledge any god but his own? The passage I remember 
best is something like this: And God said, Have I borne with him 
these hundred and ninety and eight years, and couldst not thou bear 
with him one night ? I can’t find such a passage in the Bible, and 
would like to know where I got hold of it. 

Minneapolis. A. 

This is known as Franklin’s parable. It is said that he read it, 
presumably from Genesis, but really from memory, to Lord Kaimes, 
who evidently thought it original with the reader. It is, however, 
a Persian story or tradition, and makes the rounds of the papers 
occasionally in verse. 

— Please recommend a French dictionary for a student’s use. 
Syracuse, N. Y. K. 


See Cassell’s advertisement in the special number of the 
JOURNAL. 

— What is the origin of toboggan? A. 

Salem. 

This sled without runners, which is now so popular, was styled 
by the Indians odabaggan. The corruption of this word gives us 
toboggan. 


— (1) Where are the originals of the Sistine Madonna and the 
Madonna della Sedia? (2) Also whence does the first nn, its 


name ? 


Lacon, Iil. 

(1) The first is in Dresden; the second in the Pitti Gallery, 
Florence. (2) The picture was painted in 1518 for the monastery 
of San Sisto at Piacenza, Italy, whence its name, 


FACTS. 


ENGLAND’S PRIME MINISTERS. 


Below is a list of the Prime Ministers of England since 1762: 
1762— Earl of Bute. 
1763—George Grenville. 
1765—Marquis of Rockingham. 
1766—Duke of Grafton. 
1770—Lord North. 
tan Fase Marguis of Rockingham ; died in office. 
1782—(June) Earl of Sherburne. 
1783—(March) Dake of Portland, 
1788—/| December) William Pitt. 
1801—Henry Addington. 
1804—William Pitt; died in office, Jan. 23, 1806. 
1806—Lord Grenville. 
1807—Duke of Portland. 
1809—Mr. Percival; assassinated. 
1812—Earl of Liverpool. 
Mr. Canning; died. 
1827—( August) Viscount Goderich. 
1828—Duke of Wellington. 
1830—Earl Grey. 

—(November) Duke of Wellington ; tem appointment, 
1835— Viscount Melbourne, 
1841—Sir Robert Peel. 
1846—Lord John Russell. 
1852~—(February) Earl of Derby. 
1852—( December) Earl of Aberdeen. 
1855— Viscount Palmerston. 
1858—Earl of Derby. 
1859—Viscount Palmerston: died Oct. 18, 1865. 
1865—(October) Earl Russell (Lord John). 
1808—(De of 

—(December) Benjamin Disraeli; resigned 2, q 
1868—(December) William E. Gladstone. 
1874—(February) Earl Beaconsfield (Disraeli). 
1880—Wnm. E. Gladstone. 
1885—Marquis of Salisbury. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A pace is three feet. A span 107, inches. 

Kerosene was first used for illuminating purposes in 1826, 

A Chinese free hospital is to be built i i costing 
eS. $200,000 uilt in San Francisco, 


Siberia is said to be f the ri A rh 
ont of the richest countries of the world in 


The strongest wood in the United States i 


It is said that an engineer at W. i 
of firing sixty-two a minute. 
There are 227 Indian schools, with i i 
an enrollment of 14,333, and an ot 
According to Prof. J. Norman Lockyer, the Engli rom 
the total number of stars of which 
~ the optical aid now available, is from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
Dutch woman, a Mrs. Dingham, the wife of izabeth’s 
for showi rocess, wing 


Mummies were certainly made in Egypt some 2000 years before 
died B, C, 1889) was embalmed and deposited in the cave of the 


field of Machpelah, and his son Jose h, who died 5 
embalmed in Egypt, by his own 


ares his remains, and, during the Exodus, buried them in 


Chemical Problems; b 
English : Exercise in. 
Heath & Gon Syntax, and Style; by H. 1, Strang, B.A. Boston: 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


sng to the present variety in the sizeand form of printing paper, 
of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, ro the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the ength. | 


ComposiTion AND RueToric BY PRACTICE. With Ex- 
ercises Adapted for Use in High Schools and Colleges. By 
William Williams, B.A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 238 pp., 
Thx 5. 

s though composition and rhetoric could be taught without 

! it true that there have been multi- 
tudes of attempts made to teach it without. This book is brimful 
of exercises, classified and analysed, for skillful practice in every 
phase of rhetorical work, teaching by the study of the best exam- 
ples how to write according to the recognized rules of the art with 
all the grace of nature. There is a great deal more of the theoret- 
ieal side in the book than one would think from a casual glance, 
but there has always been sufficient theory. _The lack has always 
been for opportunities and material for practice. Every discerning 
teacher knows that it takes a deal of practice for a very little theory 
to make the teaching of composition effective. 


Tue FuNDAMENTAL PrincipiEs OF CHEMISTRY PRActI- 
CALLY TAUGHT BY A New Metuop. By Robert Galloway, 
M.R.LA., F.C.S. New York: ans, Green, & Co. 
344 pp., za 5. For sale in Boston by Damrell & Upham. 
Price, $1.75. = 
This author has a theory and the good sense to apply it judi- 

ciously, to the effect that the method employed in teaching chem- 
istry to beginners should be radically different from that employed 
in advanced work. He does not believe that a work on chemistry 
should be a work of reference on the science. He is squarely op- 
posed to the encyclopzdic plan ; too often the facts are unclassified, 
and the laws, the highest generalizations, are placed apart from the 
facts. The public are more or less familiar with these views as ex- 
pressed in his work on Education, Scientific and Technical. 

We incline to think that Professor Galloway does not understand 
the amount of somewhat similar work already done in this science, 
but that does not in the least discount the value of this work. The 
subject is treated with all the thoroughness expected from the mas- 
ters in English book-making. It is a thoroughly philosophical pre- 
sentation of a scientific subject in a stimulating spirit. The book 
is admirably made, fully illustrated, and has the advantage of 
having a score of important examination questions at the close of 
each chapter. We are always pleased to find a philosophic spirit 
blended with the scientific method. 


A System or PuysicaAt CutturE. By Carl Betz, director 
of Physical Training in Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. Part 
I., Free Gymnastics, 75 cents; Part II., Gymnastic Tactics, 75 
cents; Part IIL., Light Gymnastics, $1.00. 

The exercises in these valuable books are identical with those of 
the German system, although the arrangement is changed to suit the 
different conditions of our schools. The strong point in these books 
lies in the fact that they contain carefully ed lessons for each 
week in the school year for the several grades; commencing with 
the simplest movements, they lead gradually and philosophically to 
the most complex, giving due care to all parts of the body, including 
the use of poles, wands, rings, dumb-bells, and Indian clubs. 
This system fulfills nearly all the ends of true physical exercise by 
securing and retaining the interest of the children, bringing into 
energetic action all the muscles of the body, thus stimulating the 
action of the lungs and heart, increasing respiration and circulation 
and toning up the whole system. : 

Professor Betz has carefully considered the difficulties against 
which all teachers contend in attempting to introduce physical 
exercises in school, the absence of any musical instrament and lack 
of floor-room and his exercises are largely arranged to be given in 
the schoolroom, between the desks and without musical accompani- 
ment, and any live teacher that has the physical well-being of the 
child at heart can successfully carry out his plan. 

These manuals have been introduced as textbooks in the public 
schools of Kansas City, Davenport, Chicago, and Pittsburgh, and 
we would like to see them tried in New England. 


Recent ExaMInaTION Papers. Selected and Edited 
for the Use of Preparatory Schools. By John S. White, LL.D. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 324 pp.. 74x5. Price, $1.25. 

How the boys will laugh when they find that Dr. White has col- 
lected 325 pages of the recent questions given at Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Sheffield Scientifie School, and the Columbia Schoo! of 
Mines! These papers are enlivened (?) by suggestions regarding 
preparation for the respective examinations. The best thing about 
the book is the honesty of the author who freely admits that it is 
prepared for the use of pupils. Any preparatory school teacher 
ae! semen to introduce this to his classes deserves to have them 
conditioned, 


_ Tae first English-Volapiik and Volapik-English dic- 
tionary ever published is in press of C. N. Casper of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and will appear sometime this month. It is edited by the 
accomplished linguist, Dr. Linderfelt, librarian of the public library 
of Milwaukee. A feature of this work, that is entirely new in Vol- 
apiik lexicography, consists of an indication in all cases of the 


— the language from which each particular Volapiik word 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Taxation in American States and Cities: by Rich. ; 1.75 

and Liberty; by Count Leo 

New York: T. Y. Crowell, & Co 
eave ; 1 1 ; 


T i 
phins Photographer; by Ellersite Wallace, Jr., M.D. Philadel- 


Is P : 

chu S Oo a Benefit? by Edward Taylor; price, $1.00. Chicago: A. C. 
e Brown Stone Boy; by William H spay 

Men; by Elizabeth Stoddard: 


Tho 
Wolfe 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. Boston: De 


Wagner's Poem, “ The Ring of 
translat Geo: g of the Nibelung”; explained and in part 
Holt Hoston price, $1.50." New York: Henry 


The Social } 
by David J, pric, 81.26 
thrown Windmills; by Emma M. Connelly; price, $1.50. Boston: D. 


the Christian era began. The body of the patriarch Jacob (he | Lothrop 


r 
Leibnig’s New Essays 
rico, 75 conte "Nan _ridences; by George Park Fisher, D.D., LL-D.; 
Jlarke & Co, ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: W. B. 


J. P. Grabfield and P. 8. Burns.— 
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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
MY GARDEN OF GIRLS. 


BY MRS. 8S. H. HAYES, BOSTON, 


The new leaves like green mist shroud the trees ; 
The fresh buds unfold in the sun ; 

And the fair human flowers June sees 
Sweet and young in my garden of girls. 


June waits in my garden of girls; 

The soft breezes steals up from the South, 
And the banner of summer unfurls, 

All’s abloom in my garden of girls. 


Cold and white in my garden of girls, 
Tall and still she stands like a queen ; 

Yet her heart is as pure as her pearls ; 
Lily maid in my garden of girls. 


Heart of gold in my garden of girls; 
Rays of truth shine white from her eyes, 
With the san in her soul, on her curls, 
Marguerite in my garden of girls. 


“ Sweet and strong in my garden of girls; 
Round her head a saint’s aureole ; 
True and constant, ’mid passion’s wild whirls ; 
Violet in my garden of girls. 


Southern rose in my garden of girls; 

Deep and rich is her heart with love’s bloom ; 
And her lips, like the fairies’, drop pearls ; 

O rare rose, in my garden of girls. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


COLUMBIA GRADUATES A YouNG LADY.—DR. BARNARD’S 
FAREWELL READ IN HIS ABSENCE.—THE MovE- 
MENT FOR PuBLIC ScHOOoL REFORM. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New YORK, June 14, 1888, 


The University of the City of New York has its commencement 
to-day, at which the Chancellor, Dr. John Hall, who sailed this 
week for Europe, will not be able to preside. 

* * 

Columbia held its 134th annual graduation yesterday. It was 
hoped that President Barnard would be able to occupy the seat in 
the center of the platform, which has been his for twenty-four 
years, but those who went to the Academy of Music hoping to hear 
him make his farewell address were disappointed. The ill health 
that costs the college its honored president brooks no delay, and 
has already forced its victim to leave the city for the quiet of Litch- 
field, Conn. 

Prof. Henry Drisler, acting president, read the expected farewell, 
graduated eighty-six young men, conferred the special degrees of the 
various schools on a long list of others, and handed the sheepskin 
of B. A. tothe first woman graduate of theentire course. This was 
Miss Alice Louise Pond, the 20-year-old daughter of one of the editors 
of the New York Sun. After the awarding of the scholarships and 
feliowships Prof. Drisler spoke a few words to those who were about 
to leave the college, and then read President Barnard’s farewell. 
In this he gave a short historical sketch of the college since he took 
the chair in 1864. Columbia had then about five hundred students, 
and only the three schools of Arts, Law, and Medicine, He leaves 
it with nearly nineteen hundred students, and the additional 
schools of Mines, Political Science, Library, Economy, and a col- 
legiate course for women. The address was full of expressions of 
benevolent and affectionate feeling toward the old institution and 
warm personal regard for the trustees and faculty, alumni and stu- 
dents. It touched upon many points of the keenest interest to the 


friends and officers. 


* * * 


The closing exercises of two of our leading manual training 
schools, and the reception for the inspection of classrooms and 
work took place to-day. At the Hebrew Technical Institute visitors 
were welcome to see the classes in the workshop and to be present 
at the brief exercises of the fourth annual commencement; and at 
the Industrial Education Association the closing exercises of the 
first year of the College for the Training of Teachers were held, at 
9 University Place. The drawing and other work of the students 
of the college and the model school were inspected by a great many 
visitors in the course of the afternoon. 

* * * 

A large number of people responded last evening to the general 
invitation to the second meeting for the formation of the proposed 
Society for Educational Reform ; and in the absence of Dr. Crosby, 
the chairman of the committee appointed last Saturday, Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler read the preamble and constitution. A major- 
ity of the company proved to be partisans of the present school sys- 
tem, and made ‘it evident at once that they had come to choke off 
the intended proceedings, in the erroneous idea that the movement 
was started as a personal attack on Mr. Jasper. The originators 
of the plan were voted down, the specifications of the preamble 
struck out, and other signs of misunderstanding of the object of 
the meeting were so clearly manifest that a sudden motion to ad- 
journ was carried before any organization was formed. The asso- 
ciation, therefore, is still in the hands of the few who originated 
the movement, whose committee planned the constitution and who 
will act as they think best in the future development of the associ- 
ation. The preamble says: ‘‘ Forasmuch as the public school sys- 
tem of the city of New York is believed to be defective (1) as to 
accommodations provided, (2) as to courses and methods of instruc- 


tion, (3) as to administration : therefore, we, the undersigned, do 
constitute ourselves an organization whose aim shall be to use all 
commendable efforts to remove the defects and to bring our system 
of popular education into the position it should hold in the foremost 
city of the country.”’ 

The object of the association is “‘ to inform the public mind in 
regard to the current systems of education, and to suggest such im- 
provements therein as may from time to time appear expedient.” 
A committee was appointed to report nominations for the officers, 
who will be a president, five vice-presidents, a treasurer, and two 
secretaries, and who will hold office for three years. Regular meet- 
ings are to be held in April and November. The names of mem- 
bers of the society, if there is one, have not yet been made public ; 
but a man who has been deeply interested in the movement said to 
me to-day, ‘‘ The friends of educational reform may be sure of one 
thing, that this is no mushroom growth. It has been long organiz- 
ing and it will be strong and efficient. There isno one in it who has 
any personal feeling of hostility toward any individual or body con- 
nected with the schools. There is no one who has any personal 
motive, any axe to grind; the spirit that has roused these people to 
all they have done and all they will do is solely the desire for edu- 
cational reform. The movement is wholly for the children’s sake, 
for the sake of our next generation of citizens.’”’ It was said this 
morning by one of the movers in the organization: ‘‘ The outcome 
of the meeting last night might have been foreseen. When it was 
found that the plan for organization was liable to be defeated by 
persons not in sympathy with us, the meeting was adjourned, and 
when we meet again there will be no trouble in getting it started in 
the right way. It was a great mistake for those teachers who were 

resent last evening to assume that we are making an attack on 
Mr. Jasper or the members of the board. All we want is to see an 
improvement in our public schools; first of all, we want thé chil- 
dren to be treated fairly, physically. It is no secret that they are 
overcrowded in the lower grades. ‘There is no question about that 
and other conditions being radically wrong. We want to help 
make them right. Our attempt shall be to bring public opinion to 
the point where it will necessitate some action being taken by the 
authorities to give the pupils more room, improve the courses and 
methods of instruction, and reform the management,—and the last 
is a broad term, applying all the way along from the present polit- 
ical character of the system to the method of gauging salaries by 
attendance and putting a premium on overcrowding. We wish to 
raise the system out of the mire of politics and place it upon a 
proper footing.”’ ELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


A. A. A. 8. 


The thirty-seventh meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held at Cleveland, 0., from 
Wednesday morning, August 15, until Tuesday evening, August 
21, 1888. 

By vote of the Association at the New York meeting, Cleveland 
was fixed upon as the place of meeting for 1888. The date of Au- 
gust 22 was determined upon, but owing to the national gathering 
of the Knights Templars in Cleveland during that week, and at the 
earnest solicitations of the local committee, the Council have 
changed the date to August 15. The meetings will be held in the 
Central High School building, on Wilson avenue, where also, will 
be the offices of the local committee and of the permanent secre- 
tary during the week of the meeting. 

A special circular in relation to railroads, hotels, and other mat- 
ters will be issued by the local committee. 

For all matters pertaining to membership, papers, and business 
of the Association, address the permanent secretary at Salem, Masz., 
up to August 9. From August 9 until August 22, his address will 
be 407 Superior street, Cleveland, O. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEXAS, 


The Texas School Journal is now edited and published by State 
Supt. O. H. Cooper, and is becoming a great power for good. 
Superintendent Cooper is laboring with untiring energy to render 
the Texas school system in the highest degree efficient. . He is the 
right man in the right place, and will be reélected without oppo- 
sition. 
Dr, S. A. Green has paid a visit to the state. He is acting agent 
for the Peabody Educational Fund. Hethinks Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
our Minister to Spain, will resume his work as general agent for 
this fund, in October. Dr. Green favors endowing the Sam Hous- 
ton Normal out of this fund. This is now the largest strictly nor- 
mal school in the South, having an attendance of 300 students. 
A gentleman from Illinois, who has recently visited the principal 
city schools, says that the graded schools compare favorably with 
similar schools in other states. Indeed, that Texans have good 
reasons for being proud of their graded schools. 
The school board of the enterprising city of Fort Worth 
have formally and unanimously adopted The National Music 
Course, for use in the public schools. Dr. Luther W. Ma- 
on’s services have been crowned with another approval. Fort 
Worth, it should be remembered, was one of the first cities in 
the great empire state to take charge of her schools, and to vote for 
their maintenance a tax of one half of one per cent. in addition to 
the state quota. These schools were started in 1882 without 
schoolhouses, and with only 600 pupils,—to-day the daily attend- 
ance is 1,600, and with a school property aggregating over $60,000, 
and preparations making to add for next session still better accom- 
modations,—a high school building. Our friend, and the friend of 
popular education, the education of the masses without regard to 
race, color, or previous condition, the champion of the Blair Bill,— 
Alexander Hogg,—is the superintendent, and has been from the 
beginning. It was through his enterprise that Dr. Mason’s ser- 
vices were obtained. From Fort Worth the Doctor goes to the 
capital city,—Austin,—to teach and to introduce his popular course 
of music. 

It is expected that the next meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 


sociation will be superior to any former one in interest and im- 


portance. Fort Worth, where the meeting will be hela, . ‘tor 
ing young city of 30,000 souls, and because of its twelve ratu. 

is somewhat of a convention center. It is expected that 1,200 
teachers will attend this meeting. The program is long, but the 
state is both young and large, and in order to develop a perma- 
nent interest throughout the state in an annual convention, it is well 
at =, to have all sections represented, There are 250 large 
counties ! 


WYOMING, 


Territorial Superintendent Slaughter is now settled in his com- 
fortable office at the new capitol. 

The Rocks Springs School Board passed a resolution providing 
that hereafter pupils entering school for the first time must do so 
on the first Monday in September or February. 

Arbor Day was very generally observed throughout the territory. 
It was a day long to be remembered by the children in Cheyenne, 
although their ardor was dampened by the first rain which had 
fallen since October. Each room purchased and planted two trees 
and gave them appropriate names. 

School elections have been held throughout the territory. At 
Cheyenne, A. C. Snyder and C. N. Potter were elected without op- 
position. Mr. Potter succeeds Mr. Baird who was unable to serve 
another term on account of his increasing private business. 

The territory will be well represented at San Francisco in July. 

_Miss Nellie Patterson has given notice that prior engagements 
td prevent her remaining at Cheyenne another year as teacher of 
v music. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel Hill. 
Dr. B. F. Dixon, superintendent of Oxford Orphan Asylum, 
preached the commencement sermon, Littleton Female College, 
and Geo. P. Hart, Esq., delivered the annual address. 
The North Carolina Historical Society is exciting some interest in 
the state. Prof. Eben Alexander's paper on the ‘* State of Frank- 
land”’ is regarded as of special value in throwing light upon the 
doings of this defunct state. Stephen B. Weeks, A.M., has con- 
tributed an important paper on the ‘‘ Duello in N. C.”’ President 
Battle of the State University, Chapel Hill, will take pleasure in 
corresponding with any who may desire further information regard- 
ing the aims and work of the society. 

The loss of $7,500 of the university annuity required the retire- 
ment of some members of the faculty. The committee appointed 
to act in the premises recommend that the professor of agricultural 
chemistry, the professor of entomology and ornithology, the assist- 
ant professor of mathematics, and the professor of pedagogies be 
retired as their chairs were not regarded as essential to the regular 
curricula, 

The appointment of President Smith of the Colored Normal 
School at Fayetteville to be Minister to Liberia gives general satis- 
faction in the state. Professor Smith is one of the most distin- 
guished colored men in the South. 

Professor Tomlinson, superinténdent of Winston graded schools, 
is publishing a book on school management and methods of teach- 
ing. 
A small but select pedagogical library has been offered as a prize 
for the best essay on the ‘‘ Educational Needs of North Carolina.’’ 
Competition allowed only to the members of the class in pedagogies, 
State University. Hon, S. M. Finger, Supt. E. P. Moses, and 
Eugene G. Harrell, Esq., will award the prize. 

At the close of the Thompson School, Siler City, Rev. A. T. 
Phillips of Fayetteville delivered the annual address, and Dr. B. 
F. Dixon the commencement sermon. Professor Thompson has 
had a very successful year. 

Tadkin College commencement occurred May 20. Rev. W. A. 
Bunch delivered the baccalaureate sermon and S. V. Pickens, Esq., 
the annual address. 

H. Mahlen, Esq., has presented an eight-day calendar clock to 
the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. 

Prof. Henry L. Atkinson, A.M., is announced in the last. issue 
of the Schoolteacher as associate editor and publisher, with Professor 
Blair, of that most excellent of all the educational journals in the 
South. Professor Atkinson will devote his entire time to the paper. 

We need the aid contemplated in the Blair Bill. The most of us 
are praying for it. Some of us are honestly opposed to it, and a 
few are opposed to it because it would increase the educational ad- 
vantages of those who cannot pay for their own education. What 
a glorious thing it would be for the Old North State if her public 
schools, the best of all her institutions, though the most inefficient, 
could continue in session five or six months during the year. 


VIRGINIA. 


General Thomas H. Williamson, for many years professor of 
drawing in the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, died there 
recently at an advanced old age. He died in the harness; and was 
baried with military honors by his colleagues of the faculty and the 
cadets of the institute. He was a devout Christian, a faithful in- 
structor, and a fine gentleman. The public schools in nearly all 
the country districts have closed, and also those in the cities and 
larger towns, together with the private schools. 

Hon. John L. Buchanan, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, announces that arrangements are making to hold ten normal 
institutes during the summer in different sections of the state; five 
for white and five for colored teachers. Those for the white teach- 
ers will be held at Alexandria, Cape Charles, Liberty, Estillville, 
and Martinsville. The locations for all the colored institutes have 
not yet been selected, buat one will be held at the Hampton Normal 
School and an other at the Virginia’ Collegiate Institute, and it is 
thought that Stunton will also be selected as one of the places. 


DAKOTA, 

The experimental station of the Dakota Agricultural College has 
been organized. Z. D. Scott, of Milbank, becomes farm foreman, 
and E. DeBell has been elected foreman of the department of 
horticulture. The Agricultaral College is being placed on a firm 
basis. It is what its name indicates, which cannot be said of many 
coll of its class. 

Swe show the spring institutes to have been a pronounced 
success, and the territorial board is to be congratulated. 

Dakota has twenty-four parochial schools. Fargo is one step 
in advance. She has an ungraded department in her schools for 


those who have fallen from their grade through dulness or absence. 


HENRY HOLT & C0.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


A 160 page pamphlet giving the titles and prices of all their 


books. It includes works of approved merit on English Grammar, ‘ 
Biology, Chemistry, 


Economy ; Mathematics; Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 


and texts in those languages. Copies sent free on application. 


text-books, with descriptions, testimonials, 
Rhetoric, English Language and Literature ; 


29 West 23d St., 


Astronomy; Music; German, French, Italian, Latin, 


d is invited. Add the publishers at 
CorresPoo West | “New York City, or 239 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


and lists of introductions, and also announcements of forthcoming 
History of the United States and European nations; Political 


and Greek Grammar, with exercise books 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


"ENTEY GEN ‘'EZEAAY NEL, 


It was pleasant to find a note in the ‘* Classical Department,”’ of 
the JouRNAL of May 17, from Professor Scarborough, as we had 
read nothing from his pen for a long time. As it will be difficult, 
however, to bring about the change he proposes in the authors to be 
read in the preparatory Greek course, we must not allow his strict- 
ures on the Anabasis to prejudice our minds against that excellent 
work, and so bring detriment upon the cause of classical education. 
We can here notice only one of his objections to the Anabasis, and 
that is the seemingly almost frivolous recurrence of the words used 


as the title of this article. He says: 

“‘ With the exception of a few difficult constructions here and 
there, it is easy and attractive, especially when Kipoc bAabver 
occupies section after section. This is one objectionable feature,— 
too much repetition. The boy glides over this glibly, and thinks 
it is fun. is is about the A discipline he receives from such 
” 


But truly there is no more objection to the recurrence of these 
words Kipoc tiatver, "Ereddev éfeAaiver, ‘* Cyrus marches,’’ or 
“ thence he marches,’’ than there is in Homer’s saying so many hun- 
dreds of times, Erecra, or Tov Execra, “ Her 
he answered,’’ or ‘‘him she answered.”’ It isa necessity of the 
narrative in either case. 

There must be some serious defect in the method of teach- 
ing the Anabasis if in any case it can truly be said: “This 
is about the only discipline the pupil receives from such 
passages.”” The incidents following each recurrence of évreifev 
EeAavver ought to be so presented by the teacher, that both the in- 
cidents themselves and the language used in narrating them will be 
vividly and lastingly impressed upon the memory. Thus the 
trivialness which would otherwise ever be associated with these 
passages will be avoided. R. L. PERKINS. 


Boston. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Isa passport necessary for a traveler in Europe? How shall 
one be procured and at what price? What are the best guide 
books for European travel ? Two TEACHERS. 

New York. 

A passport is not needed for ordinary travel in Europe, though if 
a person is going to Russia, Turkey, Spain, or to any country not 
much frequented by English and American tourists, we should ad- 
vise taking one, as we should if an American proposed staying long 
in any German town. Some experienced travelers think best to 
take passports as a means of identification in delivery of letters or 
similar cases. To procure one send to the State Department, 
Washington, for blanks to be filled. When you return the blanks 
properly made out, with $5, the passport will be sent you. For 

ide books you can take your choice between Harper, Murray, and 
Bacdecker, while for end 4 in little the Seribners publish The In- 
dex Guide, by Lafayette C. Loomis, a book of over 600 pages filled 
with condensed information on Europe; or another excellent small 
work is the well-known ‘‘ Satchel Guide’’ published by Houghton 
& Mifflin, 


THE TREE PUZZLE. 


The answers to the ‘‘ Tree Puzzle,’’ published a few weeks ago 
are as follows: 1, Tea; 2, Hop; 3, Beach; 4, Spruce; 5, Tulip; 
6, Bay; 7, Peach; 8, Judas; 9, Fir; 10, Pine; 11, Date; 12,Weep- 
ing Willow: 13, Ivy; 14, Spindle; 15, Caper; 16, Sycamore; 17, 
Locust; 18, Plane; 19, Medlar; 20, India-rubber; 21, Damson; 
22, Chestnut; 23, Lilac; 24, Honeysuckle; 25, Citron; 26, Wood- 
bine; 27, Broom; 28, Basswood; 29, Vine; 30, Rose; 31, Satin- 
wood; 32, (H) Elm; 33, Arbor Vite ; 34, Dyewoods; 35, Southern 
Wood; 36, Cork; 37, Smoke-tree; 38, Elder; 39, Poplar; 40, 
Wayfaring tree; 41, Birch: 42, Ash; 43, Cof-fee; 44, Palm; 45, 

; 46, Deadly Nightshade; 47, Bread-fruit; 48, Orange; 49, 
Olive. Mrs. S. H. Peabody of Champaign, Ill., who saw the puzzle 
thirty years ago sends us the greater part of the avswers from 
memory. 


EUROPEAN PICTURE GALLERIES. 


What are the principal picture galleries of Europe ? : 

Seneca, Kans. F. A. I. 

The Rijks Museum in Amsterdam; Antwerp Museum; Dresden 
Gallery; Royal Museum of Art, The Hague; Louvre, Paris; 
Prado, Madrid; National Gallery, London; Pinakothek (old and 
new) Munich ; Pitti and Uffizi Galleries, Florence; Vatican, Rome ; 


Academy of Fine Arts, Venice; Belvedere and Liechtenstein Gal- 
leries in Vienna. There is a fine gallery at Cologne, the original 
of the Beatrice Cenci is in the Barberini in Rome, and there are 
many other noted collections, but these mentioned, take it all in 
all, are probably the most famous. 


SUNRISE. 


How is the exact time of sunrise determined? Webster says 
that it is the time of the sun’s appearance above the horizon. But 
the horizon varies considerably, according as there are level plains, 
an expanse of water, or bigh hills or mountains directly east of the 
observer R. 


Boston. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can one of the advocates of manual training tell wh 
lathe was invented ? = aa 
Niagara, N. Y. 
The lathe is said to have been invented by Talus, a grandson of 
Dedalus, about 1240 B.C, It is also attributed to Theodore of 


— What is the term pasguinade derived from ? . 
Buffalo. 0. L. E. 


Webster says a statue dug up in Rome was used to paste satirical 


papers on; the statue was found near the shop of one Pasquin, Sh 


is gi ; for him, and 
noted for his gibes and sneers; the statue was named 
the papers on it called pasquinades. We shall be glad of any 
further light on the subject. 


— Ruskin says (Mornings in Florence, page 17) “ No great 
sculptor has ever carved, or ever will, a deceptive drapery. - 

I have taught and was taught that in such a case the completion 
of the second verb should be by the use of the form used in the 
first case. Am I wrong? or would it have been more correct tech- 
nically for him to have completed the verb in the second case ? 
Lansing, Mich. 


— Is there in the Bible an account of a man (I had Abraham 
in mind) who turned a stranger out of his tent because he refused 
to acknowledge any god but his own? The passage I remember 
best is something like this: And God said, Have I borne with him 
these hundred and ninety and eight years, and couldst not thou bear 
with him one night ? I can’t find such a passage in the Bible, and 
would like to know where I got hold of it. a 
Minneapolis. . 
This is known as Franklin’s parable. It is said that he read it, 
presumably from Genesis, but really from memory, to Lord Kaimes, 
who evidently thought it original with the reader. It is, however, 
a Persian story or tradition, and makes the rounds of the papers 
occasionally in verse. 
— Please recommend a French dictionary for a student’s use. 
Syracuse, N. Y. K. 
See Cassell’s advertisement in the special number of the 
JOURNAL, 
— What is the origin of toboggan? A. 
This sled without runners, which is now so popular, was styled 
by the Indians odabaggan. The corruption of this word gives us 
toboggan. 


— (1) Where are the originals of the Sistine Madonna and the 
Madonna della Sedia ? (2) Also whence does the first 4 its 


name ? 


Lacon, Ill. 

(1) The first is in Dresden; the second in the Pitti Gallery, 
Florence. (2) The picture was painted in 1518 for the monastery 
of San Sisto at Piacenza, Italy, whence its name. 


FACTS. 


ENGLAND’S PRIME MINISTERS, 


Below is a list of the Prime Ministers of England since 1762: 
1762—Earl of Bate. 

1763—George Grenville. 

1765—Marquis of Rockingham. 

1766—Duke of Grafton. 

1770—Lord North. 

Marquis of Rockingham ; died in office. 
1782—(June) Earl of Sherburne. 

1783—(March) Duke of Portland, 

1783—( December) William Pitt. 

1801—Henry Addington. 

1804—William Pitt; died in office, Jan. 23, 1806, 
1806—Lord Grenville. 

1807—Duke of Portland. 

1809—Mr. Percival ; assassinated. 

1812—Earl of Liverpool. 

Mr. Canning; died. 
1827—(August) Viscount Goderich. 

1828—Duke of Wellington. 

1830—Earl Grey. 

—(November) Duke of Wellington ; temporary appointment. 
1835— Viscount Melbourne. 
1841—Sir Robert Peel. 
1846—Lord John Russell. 
1852~—(February) Earl of Derby. 
1852—(December) Earl of Aberdeen. 

1855— Viscount Palmerston. 

1858—Earl of Derby. 

1859—Viscount Palmerston: died Oct. 18, 1865. 
1865—(October) Earl Russell (Lord John), 

1968 —(De of any 

1868—(December) Benjamin Disraeli; resigned 
1874—(February) Earl Beaconsfield (Disraeli). 

1880—Wm. E. Gladstone. 

1885—Marquis of Salisbury. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
A pace is three feet. A span 1(7 inches. 
Kerosene was first used for illuminating purposes in 1826, 

A Chinese free hospital is to be built i i i 
uilt in San Francisco, costing 
Siberia is said to be one of the rich i i 
taps richest countries of the world in 


The strongest wood in the United , 
hickory of the Arkaneas regi “a States is said to be the nutmeg 


It is said that an engineer at Warsa i 

of firing sixty-two shots a minute. 
There are 227 Indian schools, with a it i 
an enrollment of 14,333, and an 


According to Prof. J. Norman Lockyer, the English astronomer, 


= be optical aid now available, is from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000. 
how to manufacture the starch. 
PR oe ads certainly made in Egypt some 2000 years before 


moved his remains, and, during the Exodus, buried them in 


the total number of stars of which some knowledge can be gained | Me® 


began. The body of the patriarch Jacob (he | /oth 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


sng to the present variety in the sizeand form of printing paper, 
of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the ength. | 


CoMPOSITION AND RHETORIC BY Practice. With Ex- 
ercises Adapted for Use in High Schools and Colleges. By 
William Williams, B.A. Boston: D.C. Heath& Co. 238 pp., 
74x 5. 

ast as though composition and rhetoric could be taught without 
practice! par ga it Casas true that there have been multi- 
tudes of attempts made to teach it without. — This book is brimful 
of exercises, classified and analysed, for skillful practice in every 
phase of rhetorical work, teaching by the study of the best exam- 
ples how to write according to the recognized rules of the art with 
all the grace of nature. There is a great deal more of the theoret- 
ieal side in the book than one would think from a casual glance, 
but there has always been sufficient theory. The lack has always 
been for opportunities and material for practice. Every discerning 
teacher knows that it takes a deal of practice for a very little theory 
to make the teaching of composition effective. 


Tue FuNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY PRacti- 
CALLY TAUGHT BY A NEW Metuop. By Robert Galloway, 
M.R.LA., F.C.S. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
384 pp., a For sale in Boston by Damrell & Upham. 
Price, $1.75. 
This author has a theory and the good sense to apply it judi- 

ciously, to the effect that the method employed in teaching chem- 
istry to beginners should be radically different from that employed 
in advanced work. He does not believe that a work on chemistry 
should be a work of reference on the science. He is squarely op- 
posed to the encyclopedic plan ; too often the facts are unclassified, 
and the laws, the highest generalizations, are placed apart from the 
facts. ‘The public are more or less familiar with these views as ex- 
pressed in his work on Education, Scientific and Technical. 

We incline to think that Professor Galloway does not understand 
the amount of somewhat similar work already done in this science, 
but that does not in the least discount the value of this work. The 
subject is treated with all the thoroughness expected from the mas- 
ters in English book-making. It is a thoroughly philosophical pre- 
sentation of a scientific subject in a stimulating spirit. The book 
is admirably made, fully illustrated, and has the advantage of 
having a score of important examination questions at the close of 
each chapter. We are always pleased to find a philosophic spirit 
blended with the scientific method. 


A System or Puystcat CutturE. By Carl Betz, director 
of Physical Training in Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. Part 
I., Free Gymnastics, 75 cents; Part II., Gymnastic Tactics, 75 
cents; Part IIL., Light Gymnastics, $1.00. 

The exercises in these valuable books are identical with those of 
the German system, although the arrangement is changed to suit the 
different conditions of our schools. The strong point in these books 
lies in the fact that they contain carefully ed lessons for each 
week in the school year for the several grades; commencing with 
the simplest movements, they Jead gradually and philosophically to 
the most complex, giving due care to all parts of the body, ineluding 
the use of poles, wands, rings, dumb-bells, and Indian clubs. 
This system fulfills nearly all the ends of true physical exercise by 
securing and retaining the interest of the children, bringing into 
energetic action all the muscles of the body, thus stimulating the 
action of the lungs and heart, increasing respiration and circulation 
and toning up the whole system. ° 

Professor Betz has carefully considered the difficulties against 
which all teachers contend in attempting to introduce physical 
exercises in school, the absence of any musical instrument and lack 
of floor-room and his exercises are largely arranged to be given in 
the schoolroom, between the desks and without musical aceompani- 
ment, and any live teacher that has the physical well-being of the 
child at heart can successfully carry out his plan. 

These manuals have been introduced as textbooks in the public 
schools of Kansas City, Davenport, Chicago, and Pittsburgh, and 
we would like to see them tried in New England. 


Recent Examination Papers. Selected and Edited 
for the Use of Preparatory Schools. By John S. White, LL.D. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 324 pp.. 74x5. Price, $1.25. 

How the boys will laugh when they find that Dr. White has col- 
lected 325 pages of the recent questions given at Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Sheffield Scientific School, and the Columbia School of 
Mines ! _These papers are enlivened (?) by suggestions regarding 
preparation for the respective examinations. The best thing about 
the book is the honesty of the author who freely admits that it is 
prepared for the use of pupils. Any preparatory school teacher 
a cm to introduce this to his classes deserves to have them 
conditioned, 


_ Tae first English-Volapiik and Volapiik-English dic- 
tionary ever published is in press of C. N. Casper of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and will appear sometime this month. It is edited by the 
accomplished linguist, Dr. Linderfelt, librarian of the public library 
of Milwaukee. A feature of this work, that is entirely new in Vol- 
apiik lexicography, consists of an indication in all cases of the 


~p tery the language from which each particular Volapiik word 


_ Taxation in American States and Cities; by Richard T. Ely; Brice, $1.75. 
y Hun 


i 


Smith; price, 75 cents. ' New York: T. ¥. Crowell, & Co P 


Men: by Eltzaberh Boy; by Bishop price, 50 conte. ve 
rop Co. 8; by Emma M. Connelly; price, $1.50. Boston: D. 


Leibnig’ 
Dewey, sy New Essays Concerning the Human Understanding; by John 


h.D.; 
ManWal or 81.25. Chicago: 8. C. Griems 


larke & Co, es Scribner’s Sons. 


Chemical Problems; b: 
English ; ; J. P. Grabfiela 
Heath & Syntax, an and P. 8. Burns. Exercise in. 


d Style; by H. 1, Strang, B.A. Boston: D. 


ri 
embalmed in Egypt, by his own desire, and his descendants re- | 75 cents, You Charles george, Fark DD. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
William H. Alden. by Rev. T. F. Wright; p 
e Amateur togra : 
| phia: Porter & Coates Ellersiie Wallave, Jr., M.D. Philadel 
Trotection a Benefit? by Edward Taylor; price, $1.00. Chicago: A. C. 
Samos. 
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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
MY GARDEN OF GIRLS. 


BY MRS. S, H. HAYES, BOSTON. 


The new leaves like green mist shroud the trees: 
The fresh buds unfold in the sun ; 2 ; 
And the fair human flowers June sees 
Sweet and young in my garden of girls. 


June waits in my garden of girls; 

The soft breezes steals up from the South, 
And the banner of summer unfarls, 

All’s abloom in my garden of girls. 


Cold and white in my garden of girls, 
Tall and still she stands like a queen; 

Yet her heart is as pure as her pearls ; 
Lily maid in my garden of girls. 


Heart of gold in my garden of girls; 
Rays of truth shine white from her eyes, 
With the san in her soul, on her curls, 
Marguerite in my garden of girls. 


: Sweet and strong in my garden of girls; 
Round her head a saint’s 
True and constant, ’mid passion’s wild whirls ; 
Violet in my garden of girls. 


Southern rose in my garden of girls; 

Deep and rich is her heart with love’s bloom ; 
And her lips, like the fairies’, drop pearls; 

O rare rose, in my garden of girls. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


CoLUMBIA GRADUATES A YouNG LADY.—DrR. BARNARD’S 
FAREWELL READ IN HIS ABSENCE.—THE MOvVE- 
MENT FOR PuBLIC ScHooL REFORM. 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
New York, June 14, 1888. 


The University of the City of New York has its commencement 
to-day, at which the Chancellor, Dr. John Hall, who sailed this 
week for Europe, will not be able to preside. 

Columbia held its 134th annual graduation yesterday. It was 
hoped that President Barnard would be able to occupy the seat in 
the center of the platform, which has been his for twenty-four 
years, but those who went to the Academy of Music hoping to hear 
him make his farewell address were disappointed. The ill health 
that costs the college its honored president brooks no delay, and 
has already forced its victim to leave the city for the quiet of Litch- 
field, Conn. 

Prof. Henry Drisler, acting president, read the expected farewell, 
graduated eighty-six young men, conferred the special degrees of the 
various schools on a long list of others, and handed the sheepskin 
of B. A. tothe first woman graduate of theentire course. This was 
Miss Alice Louise Pond, the 20-year-old daughter of one of the editors 
of the New York Sun. After the awarding of the scholarships and 
fellowships Prof. Drisler spoke a few words to those who were about 
to leave the college, and then read President Barnard’s farewell. 
In this he gave a short historical sketch of the college since he took 
the chair in 1864. Columbia had then about five hundred students, 
and only the three schools of Arts, Law, and Medicine, He leaves 
it with nearly nineteen hundred students, and the additional 
schools of Mines, Political Science, Library, Economy, and a col- 
legiate course for women. The address was full of expressions of 
benevolent and affectionate feeling toward the old institution and 
warm personal regard for the trustees and faculty, alumni and stu- 
dents. It touched upon many points of the keenest interest to the 


friends and officers. 


* * 


The closing exercises of two of our leading manual training 
schools, and the reception for the inspection of classrooms and 
work took place to-day. At the Hebrew Technical Institute visitors 
were welcome to see the classes in the workshop and to be present 
at the brief exercises of the fourth annual commencement; and at 
the Industrial Education Association the closing exercises of the 
first year of the College for the Training of Teachers were held, at 
9 University Place. The drawing and other work of the students 
of the college and the model school were inspected by a great many 
visitors in the course of the afternoon. 

A large number of people responded last evening to the general 
invitation to the second meeting for the formation of the proposed 
Society for Educational Reform ; and in the absence of Dr. Crosby, 
the chairman of the committee appointed last Saturday, Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler read the preamble and constitution. A major- 
ity of the company proved to be partisans of the present school sys- 
tem, and made ‘it evident at once that they had come to choke off 
the intended proceedings, in the erroneous idea that the movement 
was started as a personal attack on Mr. Jasper. The originators 
of the plan were voted down, the specifications of the preamble 
struck out, and other signs of misunderstanding of the object of 
the meeting were so clearly manifest that a sudden motion to ad- 
journ was carried before any organization was formed. The asso- 
ciation, therefore, is still in the hands of the few who originated 
the movement, whose committee planned the constitution and who 
will act as they think best in the future development of the associ- 
ation. The preamble says: ‘‘ Forasmuch as the public school sys- 
tem of the city of New York is believed to be defective (1) as to 
accommodations provided, (2) as to courses and methods of instruc- 


tion, (3) as to administration : therefore, we, the undersigned, do 
constitute ourselves an organization whose aim shall be to use all 
commendable efforts to remove the defects and to bring our system 
of popular education into the position it should hold in the foremost 
city of the country.” 

The object of the association is “ to inform the public mind in 
regard to the current systems of education, and to suggest such im- 
provements therein as may from time to time appear expedient.”’ 
A committee was appointed to report nominations for the officers, 
who will be a president, five vice-presidents, a treasurer, and two 
secretaries, and who will hold office for three years. Regular meet- 
ings are to be held in April and November. The names of mem- 
bers of the society, if there is one, have not yet been made public ; 
but a man who has been deeply interested in the movement said to 
me to-day, ‘ The friends of educational reform may be sure of one 
thing, that this is no mushroom growth. Ithas been long organiz- 
ing and it will be strong and efficient. There isno one in it who has 
any personal feeling of hostility toward any individual or body con- 
nected with the schools. There is no one who any personal 
motive, any axe to grind ; the spirit that has roused these people to 
all they have done and all they will do is solely the desire for edu- 
cational reform. The movement is wholly for the children’s sake, 
for the sake of our next generation of citizens.’”’ It was said this 
morning by one of the movers in the organization : ‘‘ The outeome 
of the meeting last night might have been foreseen. When it was 
found that the plan for organization was liable to be defeated by 
persons not in sympathy with us, the meeting was adjourned, and 
when we meet again there will be no trouble in getting it started in 
the right way. It was a great mistake for those teachers who were 
rags last evening to assume that we are making an attack on 
Mr. Jasper or the members of the board. All we want is to see an 
improvement in our public schools; first of all, we want thé chil- 
dren to be treated fairly, physically. It is no secret that they are 
overcrowded in the lower grades. ‘There is no question about that 
and other conditions being radically wrong. We want to help 
make them right. Our attempt shall be to bring public opinion to 
the point where it will necessitate some action being taken by the 
authorities to give the pupils more room, improve the courses and 
methods of instruction, and reform the management,—and the last 
is a broad term, applying all the way along from the present polit- 
ical character of the system to the method of gauging salaries by 
attendance and putting a premium on overcrowding. We wish to 
raise the system out of the mire of politics and place it upon a 
proper footing.”’ ELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


A. A. A. 8. 


The thirty-seventh meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held at Cleveland, O., from 
Wednesday morning, August 15, until Tuesday evening, August 
21, 1888. 

By vote of the Association at the New York meeting, Cleveland 
was fixed upon as the place of meeting for 1888. The date of Au- 
gust 22 was determined upon, but owing to the national gathering 
of the Knights Templars in Cleveland during that week, and at the 
earnest solicitations of the local committee, the Council have 
changed the date to August 15. The meetings will be held in the 
Central High School building, on Wilson avenue, where also, will 
be the offices of the local committee and of the permanent secre- 
tary during the week of the meeting. 

A special circular in relation to railroads, hotels, and other mat- 
ters will be issued by the local committee. 

For all matters pertaining to membership, papers, and business 
of the Association, address the permanent secretary at Salem, Mass., 
up to August 9. From August 9 until August 22, his address will 
be 407 Superior street, Cleveland, O. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEXAS, 


The Texas School Journal is now edited and published by State 
Supt. O. H. Cooper, and is becoming a great power for good. 
Superintendent Cooper is laboring with untiring energy to render 
the Texas school system in the highest degree efficient. . He is the 
right man in the right place, and will be reélected without oppo- 
sition. 

Dr. S. A. Green has paid a visit to the state. He is acting agent 
for the Peabody Educational Fund. He thinks Dr, J. L. M. Curry, 
our Minister to Spain, will resume his work as general agent for 
this fund, in October. Dr. Green favors endowing the Sam Hous- 
ton Normal out of this fand. This is now the largest strictly nor- 
mal school in the South, having an attendance of 300 students. 

A gentleman from Illinois, who has recently visited the principal 
city schools, says that the graded schools compare favorably with 
similar schools in other states. Indeed, that Texans have good 
reasons for being proud of their graded schools. 

The school board of the enterprising city of Fort Worth 
have formally and unanimously adopted The National Music 
Course, for use in the public schools. Dr. Luther W. Ma- 
on’s services have been crowned with another approval. Fort 
Worth, it should be remembered, was one of the first cities in 
the great empire state to take charge of her schools, and to vote for 
their maintenance a tax of one half of one per cent. in addition to 
the state quota. These schools were started in 1882 without 
schoolhouses, and with only 600 pupils,—to-day the daily attend- 
ance is 1,600, and with a school property aggregating over $60,000, 
and preparations making to add for next session still better accom- 
modations,—a high school building. Our friend, and the friend of 
popular education, the education of the masses without regard to 
race, color, or previous condition, the champion of the Blair Bill,— 
Alexander Hogg,—is the superintendent, and has been from the 
beginning. It was through his enterprise that Dr. Mason’s ser 
vices were obtained. From Fort Worth the Doctor goes to the 
capital city, —Austin,—to teach and to introduce his popular course 
of music. 

It is expected that the next meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be superior to any former one in interest and im- 


portance. Fort Worth, where the meeting will be held, is a boom- 
ing young city of 30,000 souls, and because of its twelve railroads 
is somewhat of a convention center. It is expected that 1,200 
teachers will attend this meeting. The program is long, but the 
state is both young and large, and in order to develop a perma- 
nent interest throughout the state in an annual convention, it is well 
oe to have all sections represented. There are 250 large 
counties |! 


WYOMING, 


Territorial Superintendent Slaughter is now settled in his com- 
fortable office at the new capitol. 

The Rocks Springs School Board passed a resolution providing 
that hereafter pupils entering school for the first time must do so 
on the first Monday in September or February. 

Arbor Day was very generally observed throughout the territory. 
It was a day long to be remembered by the children in Cheyenne, 
although their ardor was dampened by the first rain which had 
fallen since October. Each room purchased and planted two trees 
and gave them appropriate names. 

School elections have been held throughout the territory. At 
Cheyenne, A. C. Snyder and C. N. Potter were elected without op- 
position. Mr. Potter succeeds Mr. Baird who was unable to serve 
another term on account of his increasing private business. 

The territory will be well represented at San Francisco in July. 

_Miss Nellie Patterson has given notice thai prior engagements 
ed prevent her remaining at Cheyenne another year as teacher of 
Vv music. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel Hill. 
Dr. B. F. Dixon, superintendent of Oxford Orphan Asylum, 
preached the commencement sermon, Littleton Female College, 
and Geo. P. Hart, Esq., delivered the annual address. 
The North Carolina Historical Society is exciting some interest in 
the state. Prof. Eben Alexander's paper on the ‘* State of Frank- 
land” is regarded as of special value in throwing light upon the 
doings of this defunct state. Stephen B. Weeks, A.M., has con- 
tributed an important paper on the “‘ Duello in N. C.”’ President 
Battle of the State University, Chapel Hill, will take pleasure in 
corresponding with any who may desire further information regard- 
ing the aims and work of the society. 
The loss of $7,500 of the university annuity required the retire- 
ment of some members of the faculty. The committee appointed 
to act in the premises recommend that the professor of agricultural 
chemistry, the professor of entomology and ornithology, the assist- 
ant professor of mathematics, and the professor of pedagogics be 
retired as their chairs were not regarded as essential to the regular 
curricula, 

The appointment of President Smith of the Colored Normal 
School at Fayetteville to be Minister to Liberia gives general satis- 
faction in the state. Professor Smith is one of the most distin- 
guished colored men in the South. 

Professor Tomlinson, superinténdent of Winston graded schools, 
is publishing a book on school management and methods of teach- 


ng. 

A small but select pedagogical library has been offered as a prize 
for the best essay on the ‘‘ Educational Needs of North Carolina.” 
Competition allowed only to the members of the class in pedagogies, 
State University. Hon. 8S. M. Finger, Supt. E. P. Moses, and 
Eugene G. Harrell, Esq., will award the prize. 

At the close of the Thompson School, Siler City, Rev. A. T. 
Phillips of Fayetteville delivered the annual address, and Dr. B. 
F. Dixon the commencement sermon. Professor Thompson has 
had a very successful year. 

Tadkin College commencement occurred May 20. Rev. W. A. 
Bunch delivered the baccalaureate sermon and S. V. Pickens, Esq., 
the annual address. 

H. Mahlen, Esq., has presented an eight-day calendar clock to 
the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. 

Prof. Henry L. Atkinson, A.M., is announced in the last. issue 
of the Schoolteacher as associate editor and publisher, with Professor 
Blair, of that most excellent of all the educational journals in the 
South. Professor Atkinson will devote his entire time to the paper. 

We need the aid contemplated in the Blair Bill. The most of us 
are praying for it. Some of us are honestly opposed to it, and a 
few are opposed to it because it would increase the educational ad- 
vantages of those who cannot pay for their own education, What 
a glorious thing it would be for the Old North State if her public 
schools, the best of all her institutions, though the most inefficient, 
could continue in session five or six months during the year. 


VIRGINIA. 


General Thomas H. Williamson, for many years professor of 
drawing in the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, died there 
recently at an advanced old age. He died in the harness; and was 
baried with military honors by his colleagues of the faculty and the 
cadets of the institute. He was a devout Christian, a faithful in- 
structor, and a fine gentleman. The public schools in nearly all 
the country districts have closed, and also those in the cities and 
larger towns, together with the private schools. 

Hon. John L. Buchanan, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, announces that arrangements are making to hold ten normal 
institutes during the summer in different sections of the state ; five 
for white and five for colored teachers. ‘Those for the white teach- 
ers will be held at Alexandria, Cape Charles, Liberty, Estillville, 
and Martinsville. The locations for all the colored institutes have 
not yet been selected, but one will be held at the Hampton Normal 
School and an other at the Virginia’ Collegiate Institute, and it is 
thought that Stunton will also be selected as one of the places. 


DAKOTA. 


The experimental station of the Dakota Agricultural College has 
been organized. Z. D. Scott, of Milbank, becomes farm foreman, 
and E. DeBell has been elected foreman of the department of 
horticulture. The Agricultaral College is being placed on a firm 
basis. It is what its name indicates, which cannot be said of many 
colleges of its class. 

Reports show the spring institutes to have been a pronounced 
success, and the territorial board is to be congratulated. 

Dakota has twenty-four parochial schools. Fargo is one step 
in advance. She has an ungraded department in her schools for 


those who have fallen from their grade through dulness or absence. 


HENRY HOLT & 60.8 NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


A 160 page pamphlet giving the titles and prices of all their 


books. It includes works of approved merit on English Grammar, 
Biology, Chemistry, 


Economy ; Mathematics; Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 


and texts in those languages. Copies sent free on application. Correspo 


text-books, with descriptions, 
Rhetoric, English Language and Literature ; 


Astronomy; Music; German, French, Italian, Latin, 
ndence is invited. Address the publishers at 
29 West 23d St., New York City, 


testimonials, and lists of introductions, and also announcements of forthcoming 
History of the United States and European nations; Political 


and Greek Grammar, with exercise books 


or 239 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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WISCONSIN. 


The 36th annual session of the State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Eau Claire, July 3 and 
1. The following is the official program : 


Tuesday, July 3, 8 A. M. 

Address of Welcome; Hon. Geo. B. Shaw, Mayor of 
Eau Claire. 

Address, “ The Functions of the State University ; 
Pres. T. C. Chamberlin. 

Wednesday, July 4, 9 A. M. 
President’s Address. 
Paper, “The Study of Local History ;” 


Thwaites, Sec. Wis. Hist. Society. 
Paper, “‘What can the School do to Cultivate 


Patriotism ?” Prof. Theron B. Pray. 
Discussion, led by Principal J. W. Livingston. 
Wednesday, 2 P. M. 
Paper, “ Modern Mathematics ;” 
Chandler, Ripon College. i 
Paper, ‘Shall we Teach the Children to See What 
is?”’ Miss Cornelia E. Rogers. i 
Address. *‘ Farmers’ Institutes as an Educational 
Factor;”? Hon. Wm. H. Morrison. 
Discussion, led by Hon. J. B. Thayer, State 
Superintendent. 
Wednesday, 8 P. M. 
Oration, “‘ The Schoolmaster and the State ;” 
Jos. V. Quarles, Racine. 
Thursday, July 5,9 A. M. 


R. G. 


Prof. Chas. H. 


Pa 
High Schools ;” Supt. Wm. E. Anderson. 
iesuasion, Led by Principal J. C. Crawford. 
Paper, “ Does Education Educate ?’’ Miss Jessie 
Christie. 
“ Elimination of Unprofitable Work from the School 
Curriculum ;” Discussion, led by Prof. J. W. Stearns. 
Thursday, 2 P. M. 


Lecture, Dr. Dan Milliken, Hamilton, O. 

Paper, “ The Physical Conditions of School Life ;”’ 
Pres. Geo. 8. Albee. 

“School Libraries. How to Get and How to Use 
them;” Principal Dwight Kinney, Supt, Addie Neff. 


Hotel Rates. The Eau Claire House, Frawley 
House, and Galloway House, will entertain mem- 
bers at the following rates: If two in a room, $1.50 
per day; if one in a room, $2.00 per day. 

Railway Rates. The C. & N. W. Ry.. C.. M. 
& St. P. Ry., Wis. Central Ry., C., St. P. M. & 
O. Ry.. C.. B. & N. Ry., Mil., & No. Ry., M. L. 
S. & W. Ry., and G. B. W. & St. P. Ry. will 
retarn members who pay full fare going at one- 
third fare on presentation of association certificate 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The date of the meeting of the State Association 
is somewhat unfortunate, but it was selected for 
the accommodation of those who desire to attend 
the National Association at San Francisco. A recent 
editorial in the JoURNAL noted the comparatively 
small number of Pennsylvanians who attend the 
meetings of the National Association. It is but 
fair to note that the State Association has, in the 
past, been held so near the date of the national 
meeting that it was inconvenient for Pennsylvania 
educators to attend both. This has been remedied, 
end there can be no doubt but that a large number 

‘. of our people will go to San Francisco. 


At the close of the State Association, the Penn- | 


Ivania School of Methods will open at Scranton 
' ra three-weeks’ session, at the close of which a 
session of three weeks will be beld at Schuylkill 


Hon. 


per. * Language Teaching in Elementary and 


Lelia E. Patridge, president and lecturer upon 
methods of teaching; Miss Nettie Rousseau of the 
Louisiana State Normal School, instructor in gram- 
mar grade work ; Miss Georgia M. Glines of 
Quiney, Mass., teacher of model primary school ; 
Miss May Foskette of Normal Park, Ill., director 
of the department of technical training ; Dr. Thos. 
M. Balliet of Springfield, Mass., lecturer upon edu- 
cational psychology, and Supt. Will S. Monroe of 
Nanticoke, Pa., secretary and treasurer. There 
will be two courses of instruction, —a general 
course in the theory and pract'ce of teaching, and 
a special course in technical training. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— A visit to the Plymouth State Normal School 
during the graduating exercises, the past week, 
emphasized to my mind the eminently practical 
character of the instruction given by Dr. Rounds 
and his able assistants. As is well known, all the 
village schools of Plymouth are under the super- 
vision and instraction of the normal school. A 
‘model teacher” is employed for each of the 
grades, accountable only to Dr. Rounds. During 
the last year of the normal course, and to a less 
extent in previous years, every member of the 
school has to do regular work in the schoolrooms, 
teaching and disciplining at the same time, the 
pupils of the public schools, at all times under the 
eye of the model teacher, and subject to her criti- 
cism as well as that of her associates. Sach work 
cannot be done for several terms without lasting 
benefit to the young teachers, and how great a 
benefit was proven at the exercises of gradu- 
ation, when each of the graduates taught classes 
in different studies with a self-control and power 
only born Of actual experience. No charge of 
graduating theoretical teachers can possibly obtain 
against the normal school where such work is 
being done. The afternoon’s exercises consisted 
of a recitation in pedagogy by the graduating class. 
Each one treated in her own way a particular 
subject assigned sometime before, some using notes 
as a guide, the others without any aid. Then, in 
a few well-chosen words, Rev. D. C. Roberts, pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees, presented the 
diplomas, and State Supt. Patterson, Dr. W. T. 
Harris, and Mr. Rounds made appropriate re- 
marks. Dr. Harris, also, in the evening gave a 
scholarly address upon ‘‘ Social Problems,’’ before 
a very large audience. W. A. RoBINsON. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The anniversary exercises of Mrs. S. H. 
Hayes's family and day school for young ladies, 
68 Chester Square, Boston, was largely attended 
Wednesday evening, the 13th. The graduates 
were Misses F. R. Rhodes and L. R. Walker of 
Boston, and Miss S. E Gallupof Chicago. These 
ladies received diplomas for fall conrse. Miss 
M. G. Cushing of Boston received a certificate of 
entrance to Wellesley College, and Miss M. E. 
Avery of New London, Conn., a certificate of en- 
trance to Smith College. Prizes were awarded to 
Miss Cushing, who had been neither absent or 
tardy from any school exercise for three years; to 


association adjourned to the 


a progressive standpoiut. 


ard of Dorchester for 
day durivg the year. 


punctual attendance every 
Fitting words 
Hayes, the principal, in conferring the 
denne and certificates. This exercise was fol- 
lowed by an earnest and able address by Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, late president of Wellesley 
College, and prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Gif- 
ford of Boston. Music was furnished by the Ger- 
mania band, and supper served to more than two 
hundred guests. This delightful entertainment 
was enjoyed in rooms profusely decorated with 
palms, potted plants, and cut flowers. A fitting 
close to a very successful year of one of the best 
city family and day schools known to the weiter. 


— The sixth annual meeting of the Barnstable 
County Teachers’ Association was held in Fal- 
mouth on the 15th and 16th inst., Mr. P. N. Nunn 
of Barnstable, the president of the association, 
presiding. After the transaction of business, the 

grounds in front of 
the hall where the local artist took # photograph 
of the whole. They reassembled at 2.10 p. m. 
and were greeted by a few words of welcome by 
Mr. Holton of the Falmouth High School, followed 
by the secretary’s report of the Chatham meeting. 

A carefully prepared paper on ‘‘ Written Work, 
by Mr. Marston of Yarmouth, was especially prac- 
tical, while the paper of Mr. Kimball, on ** Ven- 
tilation,’’ proved one of the most effective numbers 
on the program. Miss Burleigh’s paper upon 
‘* Reading ’’ touched upon many common failures, 
and was followed by a most animated discussion. 
Mr. Holt, who was to have read a paper on 
‘‘ Music,’”’ was unable to be present. The even- 
ing lecture, on the ‘* Ins and Outs of Sympathy,” 
by Mr. Winship, was enthusiastically received. 

The Saturday morning session opened with the 
reports of committees and transaction of important 
business. ‘‘ Science inthe Grammar Schools”? was 
ably opened by Mr. Hopkins of Cotuit, and was 
freely discussed. The association was again dis- 
appointed by the absence of Mr. Reynolds of 
Hyannis. ‘‘ Primary Numbers’’ was the subject 
of a methodical and practical paper by Miss Lillian 
F. Arey of Cotuit. The question drawer was 
opened with a good number of pertinent questions, 
which, however, were but partly answered, when 
the closing session was adjourned at 12.05 p. m. 
The delegates then enjoyed pleasant drives around 
the town, taking the 4.20 train for Buzzard’s Bay. 


CONNECTICUT, 


— Public teaching and graduation exercises of the 
Welch ‘Training School at New Haven, were held 
June 15th. The teaching exercises by the regular 
and the pupil teachers were clear exponents of the 
progressive methods of to-day in school work. The 
resulis seemed to justify the methods. 

Through all the grades from the kindergarten 
to the highest grammar class the one true end, 
that of development of power in the child accord- 
ing to its capacity, seemed to prevail. Power to 
memorize, power to observe, power to reason, 
were properly co-related. Tendency to rus 
specialt es to undue extremes were not apparent in 
written results cr class exercises, if criticised from 
The graduating class 


Haven. The faculty will be as follows: Miss' Misses Kendrick of New Mexico, and Miss Haz-|of teachers numbered thirty-five. 


The graduating exercises consisted of chorus 
singing and essays. These were four chorus songs 
and three essays. The chorus songs under direc- 
tion of Prof. Jepson were rendered with fine effect, 
The essays were well written, and seemed to be 
the expressions of the authors’ individualities upon 
the subjects presented. Miss Clarke’seubject was 
‘* Geography as a Means of Culture.’”” She made a 
strong plea for geography as a basis of observation 
from which the relations of men and the earth should 
be considered, to,teach their'especial fitness for each 
other. Also a basis upon which the imagination 
may rest, and draw from it its necessary forms upon 
which to build its ideals. Viewed thus Geography 
became to her mind a great power for the harmo- 
pious development of body, mind, and soul. Miss 
Nichols’s subject was ‘“‘ The Power of Habit, and 
Its Application to .? Her argument 
began with illustrations of the force of habit, and 
closed with a plea that correct use of language 
should be crystallized into babit. 

Miss Taylor's subject was ‘* Education — Old 
and New.’’ She reviewed Greek and Roman edu- 
cation, traced the growth of education down through 
the centuries since those era, and presented her 
views of the present aim of education. Develop- 
ment of all,the faculties of being has been the*aim 
of all true education, old or new, was her position. 
Such development for all classes instead of for the 
favored few as in bygone ages seemed to her the 
great distinction between the old and the new. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


State Normal University, Normal, Ills. :— 

Class day exercises, June 26. Meetings of the 
alumni, June 27. Commencement exercises, 
June 28. 

State Normal, New Paltz, N. Y. :— 

Third commencement, June 27. 
Hebron Academy, Mass. :— 

June 24, 11 o’clock a.m., baccalaureate sermon 
by Rev. J. H. Parshley, Damariseotta, Me. 
June 26, 2 o'clock p. m, graduatiog exercises on 
campus. Evening at 8 o'clock p. m., concert in 
the church. 

Baltimore Manual Training School : — 

Second annual commencement, June 25. 
State Normal, Potsdam, N. Y. :— 

Graduating exercises Jane 25-26. 

State Normal, Cortland, N. Y. :— 

Commencement, June 26, 

State Normal, Framingham : — 

The graduation exercises will occur on Wednes- 
day. June 27, beginning at 9.30 a.m. Address 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


FOR NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr, H. C. McCoy, Algona, Ia., says: ** I have 
used it in cases of dyspepsia, nervous exhaustion, 
and wakefulness, with pleasant results. Also 
think it of great service ia depressed condition of 
the system resulting from biliary derangement.”’ 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 

Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
is more seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SoOLDAN’s concise yet 


teaching Primary Arithmetic. 
edition of this popular work has just been publishe 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


18 Wabash Avenue, 


or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOS’ 


STON. 


thorough | 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of | 

A new and beautiful | Ctaaees 
d, | ir 
. ematics, Phonetics, and Physical Training. 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, | dai ‘and German; £ 


| on Saturdays. 


Amherst Summer School, 
Twelfth Session---July 2 to August 3. 
Twenty-nine Teachers and Lecturers, Forty-two 


Instruction given in nine Languages, also 
1 Early English, Old French, Chemistry, Art, Math- 


Lectures daily in French and German; Excursions 
Circular and Program free. Address 


Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


VEW AVD 


Manual of 


FOR THE USE OF 


Schools, Art Students, 


By ALEXANDER 8, MURRAY, 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 


Wirn 45 PLATES, REPRESENTING MORE 
1 Vol. 


There has been long needed a compact, manageable Manual of 
the Art student and the general reader, and at the same time answer the purposes of a school text-book. 
his volume, which has been prepared by the Director of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in the British Museum, npon the basis of the works of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker, has had so extensive 


CHEAPER EDITIOMN. 


THAN NINETY MYTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS, 


Crown sSvo. 


Mythology, 


and General Readers. 


$1.75. 
Mythology, which should be a guide to 


teachers of drawing 

methods ; several 

sale in New York, 

any teacher who may 
1um -omi i y 

oe pee er coming in every day, 

what you wish. 


a sale in the English edition as fo prove that it epee supplies this want. 


The publishers feel that the great popular 
cheaper edition. 
een retained, the endeavor having 
fulness by lowering the price enou 
can edition has been reprinted 
latter, while 
Yale College. 

THE CLEVELAND HERALD: 


sh to place it in the 


’ ty of the work in this country warrants them in issuing th 

rhe same type has been used as in former editions, and all the Seastendinnn he ; 
been not to cheapen 7 os of the work, but to extend its use- 
Of all teachers to posses 
rom the latest Eng hs all the 
the chapter upon Eastern Mythology has been care 


“It has been acknowledged the 


ave 


of The Ameri- 
ish edition, and contains all the illustrations 


best work on the subject to be found | 


in aconcise form, and as it embodies the results of the latest. researches and discoveries in ancient my- 


thologies, it is superior for school aud general purposes as a handbook to any of the so-called standard works.” 


“Whether as a manual for reference, a text-book fo 
nce, r 
book will be found very valuable and interesting.” 
a*_ The above will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NE F 
) SPE . Net RATES, 
cerning copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL: 
for the general reader, the 


Correspondence is solicited con- 


Vacancies for the Fall of 1888. 


Never before have there been so many calls for first-class teachers. 
mend teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. The indications are 


We have been called upon to recom- 
that good teachers are to be 


in great demand, and that better salaries are to be paid those who wi - 
Among the vacancies on our books are the following : tend make LL 


Superintendencies of Schools. 
1 $2000 position in the East. 
1 $2000 position in the West and 
2 $2000 positions in the Middle States. 


11 Superintendencies, salary from $1500 to $2000 
1200 


36 to 1500 
60 1000 to 1200 
800 
Principalships, sd 600 to 
13 Ward « 00 to 1300 
1 High School Principalship, salary, 3000 
16 “ to 1000 
8 “ “ o ‘ 600 to 800 
32 Assistants, 1100 


We have also a large number of Academy 


write us. 


Address 


Branches} N®W York Crry ; 


234 B 
Sv. PAUL, MINN : 


ORVILLE BREWER, 


Grammar Grades, 
10 places paying $700 and over. 
16 places paying $500 to $700. 
40 places paying $500. 
Intermediate and Primary Grades. 
16 places, salaries above $700. 
34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 
72 places, salaries $500 and under. 
College Positions, 
12 College Presidencies for men. 
5 Principalships for ladies. 
2 Greek Professorships, 1 $1800, and 1 $1500. 
16 Latin 46 salaries $600 to $4000 
12 Modern “ 500 to 1400 


8 Mathematica a8 600 to 2000 
6 Literature 600 to 1000 
14 Chemistry and Physics Prof, “ 600 to 2000 
4 Biology Professorships, “ 800 to 2000 
1 Political Economy Prof. sd 2500 


1 Agricultural Professorship “ 


sitions; 
in publie schools ; teachers of for teachers of art iu private schools ; 


aa wanted who can furnish from 
ndiana, Michigan, Illinois. lowa, and the Southern States. In fact, we have some position 
Among the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the 


We Can certs 
Send postal for circulars, or 


publie schools; 


te 
$1000 to $2300: achers of Kindergarten 


quite a number of Institutions for 


pleased to write you of our terms 
us fully in regard to your qualifications and just 


170 State St., Chicago, Kil. 


German American Bank Building. 


have not opportunities to 
ing, ed voice trainin 
€ Classes for the different grades of i 
robemy ATS ades of students, all in charge o i 
I day) instruction during Students can be Sramined for the El 
eT. 8. College. —— 
reulars on application, 
dD. BATCHELLOR, 1112 Pine 


diate, Matriculate, and advanced certificates of th 


THE PHILADELPHIA TONIC SOL-FA 


of tl y 
fully revised by Prof. WD Whitney rod Bet Re on Monday, June 25th, and elos 


| School of Oratory. 


Batchellor, Licentiate of the Tonic 


The object of the Institute is to provide thor 
take lessons during the 


Terms for the entire course, Ten Dollars 
. 


e on Friday, 
Sol-fa College, 


g, harmony and practical instruction in methods 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


July 13th, 1888. It will be under the direction 
London, and Graduate of Boston University 


Four hours of daily 


Address 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


SUOUM™M 


Maine Summer School. 


English Literature, Freneh and German by Natural Meihod. 


All branches Drawing and Paintin 
draining and the Delsarte School of 

Good Board, Pleasant Rooms, Fine Air. 
; SECOND YEAR OF SCHOOL. 
rofessor Braun. 


/ or further information, address 


(includiag sketching from Nature). Elocution, (in 
Musi¢c,— Piano and Violin. 


Special Attractions. 


Misses M, B, and 8, P. STEVENS, New Gloucester, Me, 


Daily conversations in both lan uages, 


ing Voice | 


| Twenty lectures will 
Special Drill in E Lectures on German Literature in German, | Noo on. .: Bn, 
Special Drill in Elocution by Miss Laugh 30 
Term will commence on the first Monday in July, and wil 


Under the direction o 


be 
or circulars to L. ©. 
HALSEY, Supt. of Schools, 


Battle Creek, M 


| 
Ann Arbor Summer School of Pedagogy. 


THE SECOND SESSION, 
f Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the U 
WILL BE HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AU 


Tuition fee, $10.00. Th 
e 


niversity of Nashville, 
Cc. 6 TO AUC. 17, 1888. 


whole expense for tuition board will not 
ch, 


The New England Pub, Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, wants Agents. 
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SHARPLESS & PHILLIPS’ 
ASTRONOMY. 


JUST ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE 
BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


The Publishers desire to call special at- 
tention to their new text-book on Astron- 
omy, by Profs. Sharpless and Phillips. 

This book has already become the favor- 
ite astronomy in a large number of the 
best Academies and High Schools. This 
is because it treats the subject simply and 
clearly. 

There is no reason why Astronomy 
should not be a subject of study in nearly 
every school. There is no reason why it 
should not only be studied with pleasure, 
but even with enthusiasm. 

The trouble has been the want of a suit- 
able text-book. All the text-books hereto. 
fore have been too difficult for beginners. 
For this and other reasons the study has 
been crowded out of many schools. Yet 
no science is more useful. Its phenomena 
are so striking, so well calculated to awaken 
thought, and so much the object of common 
notice that a fair knowledge of their causes 
and relations should be possessed by all. 

The present work is the result of an 
effort to produce an Elementary Astronomy 
suited to the wants of classes beginning the 
study. 

It has been prepared by teachers who 
have for years felt the need of just such a 
book, and is the result of long experience in 
the classroom. Special effort has been 
made to render clear the abstruse points of 
the science. The book is se written that 
any one of ordinary ability can under- 
stand it. 

The great aim has been to make every- 
thing as plain as the nature of the subject 
would permit, and give such a presentation 
of the subject as will meet the wants of 
classes in our Normal Schools, High Schools, 


and Academies. 


The great success the book has met with 
encourages us to special efforts to place it 
in the hands of teachers. We shall be 
pleased to forward a copy for examination, 
postpaid on receipt of the introduction 
price, $1.00. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

715 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or, F. M. Amprosz, N. 2. Agent, 
34 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION. 


A party will leave Boston, July 2, to visit and study 
typical localities in New York, including Trenton 
Falls, Rochester, Niagara, etc. 

Apply to 
GEORGE H. BARTON, 
Instructor in Geology. Mass. Institute Technology, 
BOSTON. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern Normal School, a young man, aye 
to teach Penmanship, Telegraphy, Typewriting, and 
Shorthand. A man preferred who would be glad to 
pursue his studies a part of the time, in connection 


with teaching. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


— 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS AND 
OTHERS, 


Teachers and others who are planning to attend 
the National Educational Association meeting at 
San Francisco, are respectfully informed that by 
the payment of $15.00 additional, when purchas- 
ing excursion tickets at their starting point, or at 
the Missouri River terminal where their excursion 
tickets will be exchanged, they can procure tickets 
giving a return trip from San Francisco by way of 
the famous Shasta Route, Portland, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, THE CANADIAN Paciric RAIL- 
WAY 4nd St. Paul. 

The route eastward from Vancouver is through 
600 miles of the most magnificent mountain scen- 
ery in the world, and opportunity will be given to 
stop over at Vancouver, the Pacific Coast terminus 
of the Railway, at North Bend in the Fraser 
eafion, at Glacier House in the heart of the Sel- 
kirks, within thirty minutes walk of the Great 
Glacier, at Field in the Kickinghorse cafion, near 
the base of Mt. Stephen, or at Banff in the 
Canadian National Park. 

At all the above places of interest, the railway 
company maintains hotels equal in every particu- 
lar to the best found in eastern cities. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway excels all others 
in the completeness of its construction and equip- 
ment, the elegance of its sleeping and dining car 
and hotel service, and in the civility and courtesy 
of its employees. 

Descriptive books will be sent free to any ad- 
dress on application to the Agents of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway, at 211 Washington Street, Boston, 
337 Broadway, New York, or 232 Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


TEACHERS, 


Members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion should bear in mind in connection with the 
San Francisco meeting, that the UNION PACIFIC, 
The Overland Route,’’ from Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 
to SAN FRANCISCO, runs through cars without 
change, passing through Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
offering the greatest attractions to the tourist. 
Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, can 
go there from San Francisco, either via boat 
(O. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via ‘‘ Mount Shasta 
Route,’’ going from Portland east via the O. R. 
& N. Co. and ‘‘ Oregon Short Line,’’ with the 
choice of a rail or boat ride on the Columbia 
River between Portland and The Dalles. Thence 
thi ough Oregon, Washington Territory, and Idaho 
to the Missouri River, passing near Shoshone Falls 
of the great Snake River (forty-five feet higher 
than Niagara Falls); Soda Springs, the Sanita- 
rium of the West; Salt Lake City, the headquar- 
ters of the Mormon Church; and Garfield Beach, 
on the Dead Sea of America, near Salt Lake 
City, where the finest bathing in the world can be 
enjoyed. Remember, this is the only real sand 
beach on Salt Lake. You can also pass through 
and visit Denver, the Queen City of the moun- 
tains, and capital of Colorado, the Centennial 
State. For information regarding rates, routes, 
daily excursions, etc., apply to E. L. Lomax, 
A. G. P. & T, A.; J. 8. Tebbets, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public day and evening schools of Boston will 
be examined Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 21, 22, and 23, in the GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOVULHOUSE, West Newton street, Boston. The 
examination will begin on Tuesday at 9 A. M., and on 
Wednesday and Thursday at8.30A M. Attendance 
will be required each day. Those who intend to 
be candidates should send at once for a circular con- 
taining full information with regard to the require 
ments and subjects of the examination to 
PHINEAS BATES, 
Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, 
Mason Street, Boston. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages, Coste 
+ ugusta, 


YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 


Teachers should pay the $15 additional 
necessary for the return via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at the POINT OF START- 
ING, selecting either the ‘“ Columbia River 
Line” via Junction, or the 
Paget Sound route via Tacoma and the 
Cascade Division, being careful to see that 
the agent endorses the order which will be 
exchanged at the Missouri River terminal, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Pacific Junction, 
Atchison or St. Joseph, “ good for return 
via Portland,” and either “the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and Tacoma, or “ the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and Wallula 
Junction,” and when the exchange is made 
at one of the terminals named, read the re- 
turn portion of your ticket carefully, to see 
that it is in accordance with the above. 

The-N. P. R. R. is the only all rail line 
to the Yellowstone Park, and is the only 
one of the Trans-Continental Lines run- 
ning Dining Cars. 

For Rates, Maps Yellowstone Park, etc., 
write Cuas. S. Fer, General Passenger 
and Traveling Agent, N. P. R. R., St. 
Paul, Minn. ; or any General or District 
Passenger Agent. 


— 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. L, 
July 9, 10, tf 1, 12, and 13, (888. 
rinel- 


will be offered from all the 
Ifalf-rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 
boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 
Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 
** City by the Sea” with its many wonderful and his- 
toric attractions. The speakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary world. For bulletins partic- 
ulars, to be issued about April 15, apply to GEORGE 
A. LITTLEFIELD, Supt. Schools, New FF 4 

J. MILTON BALL, President. 


School of 


scientific, and pedagogic principles. Endowment 
begun. Summer Term in Boston opening July 9— 
10 hours a day. Beginning and advanced work; cat- 
logue and summer circular free. 58.8 Curry, Ph.D., 
Freeman P1., 154% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Last summer, Professors from eight Colleges and 
teachers from sixteen High and Normal schools, and 
mapv clergymen, were in attendance. 


LANGUAGES 


SUMMER COURSES 
The Berlitz School of Languages. 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Joiy, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 


At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. Roenz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 


HE most thorough and ad- 

vanced School of Orator 
in the world. Training for all 
needs of Voice, Body, and 


Assisted by a large corps of none but the best of native 
teachers. Numerous lessons, and all day’s practice, 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 


Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, or W. Madison Sq., New York. 


H HAS been acknowledged 
The Berlitz Method b ‘American and Euro 
pean authority as the best of all natural methods 


For sample pages of French and German books, 
discounts, etc., write to BERLITZ & CO., 
W. Madison Square, New York. 


tw outfit FRE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., A Maine 


SUMMER EXCURSION 


To San Francisco and return, fare $95.75. Leav- 
ing Boston, July 6. Tickets good to return until 
October 18. Special train of Pullman cars, 
Party rapidly filling up. Berths in Pullman cars 
can now be had of Charles A. Brown, New Eng- 
land Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee, & 
St. Paul Railway, 210 Washington Street (Old 
State House), Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 


NEw Books. 


THIRD EDITION. 
John Ward, Preacher, 


By MARGARET DELAND. author of ‘‘ The Old 
Garden and Other Poems.”” 12mo, $1.50. 


“In this powerful novel is proconted a deeply in- 
teresting study of the effects of religious belied upon 
love and happiness. . . . It is a story of strong 
and absorbing interest, finely conceived, and written 
throughout with uncommon ability,” —N. ¥. Tribune. 


**No story has been published for a long time 
which stands out so prominently above the average of 
novels as this, It is remarkable in an unusual 
degree both for its delicacy and vigor as a piece of 
literary work and as a study of types of personal 
character.’ —THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, 


The King of Folly Island, 

And Other People. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
author of ‘‘A White Heron,’’ “A Country 
Doctor,”’ ‘‘ Deephaven,”’ ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


A charming book of short stories, part of them 
never before printed, 


Missouri. 


Vol. XL. of American Commonwealths. By Lu- 
CIEN CARR, M.A. With aMap. i6mo, $1.25. 


Professor Carr, who is a native of Missouri, writes 
from a large knowledge of the State and of its his- 
tory, and his book is a valuable addition to a series 
which has won hearty recognitlon for its worth and 
attractiveness. 


In Nesting Time. 
By OLIve THoRNE MILLER, author of “ Bird 

Ways,”’ ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book, like “ Bird-Ways,” shows how careful 
and ow gy a an observer of birds Mrs. Miller is. 
and how admirable a reporter of bird life and 
character. 

Tenting at Stony Beach. 
By MAriIA L, Poot. 16mo, $1.00. 

Miss Pool tells howa may ng summer was passed 
by two ladies in a tent on the New England seacoast, 
and encourages others to go and do likewise. It is 


written very attractively, and altogether is an un- 
usually charming summer book. 


The Second Son. 

A Novel. By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT, and 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. $1.50. 

Paul Patoff. 


A Novel. By F. MArnton CRAWFORD, author 
of ‘* A Roman Singer,”’ ete. 12mo, $1.50. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


By JAMES RUSSELL 
$1.25, 


A new volume of Poems. 
LOWELL. With a fine steel portrait. 


Before the Curfew. 


And Other Poems, Chiefiy Occasional. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Homes. I6mo, $1.00, 


The Argonauts of North Liberty. 
A new Story by Brer HARTE. $1.00, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE ISLAWD 
Summer School. 


ELEVENTH 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 Wer«s, July 16 to Aug. 3. 


THE OLDEST OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS AND THE BEST. ~- -, - 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt. D. 
Miss Lucy Wheelock. 
J. Blachstein. 
Rev. J. D. King. 
Miss Ella M. Drury. 
F. A. Lyman, A.C. M. 
Ceorge E. Little. 
Walter S. Coodnough. 
W. A. Brownell, A.M., Ph.D. 


Low price for board and for tuition; the finest equipment, 
‘ BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, Business Agent, Jamaica Piain, 


Cc. E. Meleney, A.-M. 
H. W. Shaylor. 
wm. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D. 
Chas. E. Tinney. 
wm. B. Dwight, A.M., Ph.D. 
Henry R. Russell. 
Edwin Livezey. 
Samuel Tucker, A.M. 
A. E. Turner, A.M. 


FACULTY. — 
J. C. Greenough, A.M. 


THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


ANNUAL SESSION, 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 5 Werks, July 16 to Aug. £7. 


UT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. ee 


THE VERY BEST LOCATION. 


John C. Rolfe, Ph.D. 
G. H. Howard, A.M. 
A. W. Edson, A.M. 
A. C. Boyden. 
Mrs. M. S. Cate Smith. 
Benj). W. Putnam. 
Miss Edith Pope. 
Cc. Wesiey Emerson, M.D. 


Edw. S. Burgess, A.M. 
Alexander Cuillett, A.M. 
James Jenkins, A.M. 
Nirs. Mary A. Chandler. 
H. L. Southwick, O. M. 
Miss Augusta Tovell. 
Susie J. Rogers. 
F. Nellie Karnan, 0. M. 


—large buildings of its own; the best organized for real work, with eminent specialists as instructors. Send for full circulars of information to 
Mass., Orto WELLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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F EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIL—No., 25. 


>5 VOLUMES IN ONE CONSTITUTE 


Books for Summer Reading. ll By H. B. Erown, 
The Teacher's G. D. Lind, and other 
uibach and Students 
Warnes & Co, NY, 1 26 rity for siz years conclusively proves. 
- TY wy, 175] 4+ the head of all works for teachers, as its increasing | popula Books” rise, tall, and disappecs, 
“ “ “ q ” 

Power and Liberty. - . Tolstol 26 | revised edition is now ready. COMPREHENSIVE!) Library, —the best of all books for 
Christian Science. - Tenney Burrowes Bros Co, Cleveland, 10}but “The Teacher’s and Student's RELIABLE It is the one book which good teac}- 
Areopagitica. - 4 Milton Se, 50 | teachers, — constantly grows in favor. hing and examination, there is nothing to be compared wit}, 
TheGembler, ; Silver, Barat & Co, Boston 1.25 | or rill not be without. Jn preparing for the entire educational press and by 20 
Sorte tnGuence ef - 4 t indorsed by thousands of teachers, ven a few of the best of these testimoni- 
Natural Law. - - - - - - - Drummohkd Hurst & Co, NY, 75 | it._ It has_been indors DENTS! We can not give here e : bP 
Drops of Honey. Animarum J Kennedy, N Y, 1 50 PERINT EN embodies the best methods of the best teachers, 
Booth ippinoott Co, Phila 25 | als. Suffice it to say that the y Cloth, Beveled Boards, Marble Edges, + © $8.00 

Northwest. - - Hinsdale Townsend, MacCoun, N One Vol.. | PRICE: { Library Leather, “ 8.75 
Leibniz’s New Essays. Dewey C Griggs & Co, 532 pp., clear } is still plenty of good terri 
A Middle High German Printer. - Wright Macmillan & Co, NY, 175 -INTED EVERYWHERE. In spite of the large sale, there y ia erri- 
Glen Desseray. eS et ee : Shairp é > « 60 WANTED E ils all the better where some copies have already been sold to recoi- 
Eiomentary Geography of British Isles. - : mend it. Terms, pages, T. Ss. DENISON, Publisher, 

7 Spencer G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 1 163 Randolph Street, Chicago, I11. 
By a Way She Knew Not. - - - - - Robertson AD F Randolph & Co, N Y, 1 + {m] 
Practical Statistics. - - - - - - Pidgin Wm E Smythe Co, Boston, 1 +4 . 
The Names of God. - - - : - : Jukes T Whittaker, N Y, 1 rr 
Life of Victor Hugo. - - - - - - } meow “ F 40 >. re) T T 9 S 

- - - - Plato Scribner & Welford, N A 
The Dragon of the North. - - : - Oswald E & J B Young & Co, N 15 
MANDAL o 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | 

WE invite the special attention of school offi- 
cers and teachers to the announcement of Supt. 
A. M. Edwards, Lewiston, Me., in the JoURNAL 
of this week,—The Teacher’s Language Charts, 
which are being received with much favor wher- 
ever presented. The chart is 33 x 25 inches in size, 
and contains 60 pages. The typographical ap- 
pearance is excellent. The work is well graded, 
and sound philosophy underlies all the lessons and 
methods. It is comprehensive, it has many orig- 
inal qualities, aud it emphasizes the essentials. 
The number and variety of exercises it contains, 
their practical character, the little model lessons, 
and suggestive hints accompanying them, all com- 
bine to give great value to the Chart. In view of 
the wide range of subjects treated and the skill in 
their presentation it must prove a great assistance 
to teachers in training children in the difficult sub- 
ject of Language. 

— There is no longer any excuse for the exist- 
ence of the poor teacher since good books have 
grown socheap. THkE TEACHERS’ AND STu- 
DENTS’ LIBRARY published by T. S. Denison, of 
Chicago, is a complete cyclopedia in one large oc- 
tavo volume, for the very moderate price of $3.00. 
It is both a manual and guide. It is surprising 
that so much valuable matter, on (twenty-six 
branches, can be put into such compact form. It 
is accurate and up to the times. 


SIX CENTS ISN’T MUCH! 
But it will buy the neatest, best, most accurate 
and satisfactory Guide-book of New York City ever 
issued—128 pages and map. 100,000 of these al- 
ready issued. Send 6c. in stamps to Advertising 
Department, Grand Union Hotel, New York, 


A Frew Worps on Corsets.—A valued con- 
temporary says truthfully: ‘‘ The fashionable cor- 


set and every other device for compressing the | ¢atting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 


waist or any other part of the body should at once 
be discarded, as they are the most fruitful sources 
of consumption, dyspepsia, and the majority of 
the ills from which women suffer. Suppose the 
waist does expand a little, the step will be more 
elastic and graceful, and a general improvement 
in health will soon result. There are other modes 
of dress that cause serious injury to the delicate 
organs of the pelvis. ‘The many heavy skirts and 
undergarments which are hung about the waist 
drag down the internal organs of the abdomen, 
causing them to press heavily upon the contents of 
the pelvis. Soon the slender ligaments which hold 
these organs in place give way, and various kinds 
of displacements and other derangements occur. 
Dress reform corrects these abuses and educates 
the people in the proper modes of dress. It re- 
quires that no part of the clothing should be so 
confining as to prevent unrestrained movement of 
every organ and limb. It requires, also, that the 
feet and limbs shall be as warmly clothed as any 
other portion of the body.’’ 

The “‘ Good Sense’’ corset is made to conform 
to the natural béauty of the figure and with regard 
to the most approved rules of health, and is for 
sale by leading retail merchants throughout the 
United States, Canada, and England. Send for 
descriptive circular to Ferris Bros., manufacturers, 
241 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS wantin sitions, cha 
ress the Western Teachers Bureau, Des 
Iowa: W. A. McCord, Manager. 


HA 


ble. 
60 cts. ELY BROTHE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The man who was convulsed with laughter |scriptive. 450 pages, 


at a woman trying to sharpen a pencil, was soon 


ing like i i hly classified. Mathematical Physical, Political, and De- 
dab back. Sent, postage paid, for $1.50. 
L. J. KEMP, Publisher, Ada, Ohio. 


after discovered trying to cut a paper pattern by 
the united efforts of a pair of scissors, his right 
hand, lower jaw, and two-thirds of his tongue. 


— The best medical writers claim that the suc- 
cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must be non- 
irritating, easy of application, and one that will 
by its own action reach all the remote sores and 
ulcerated surfaces. The history of the efforts to 
treat catarrh during the past few years obliges us 
to admit that only one remedy has completely 
met these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream 
Balm. This safe and pleasant remedy has mas- 
tered catarrh as nothing else has ever done, and 
both physicians and patients freely concede this 
fact. The more distressing symptoms quickly 
yield to it. 

— The calendar spring begins on March Ist, 
the astronomical spring begins several weeks 
later, the real spring begins when it gets ready.— 


Norris’ Cyclopedic Map of the U. S. 


Cheney's D. P. Eraser. 


tion. 


W. A. CHoatE & Co., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Address 
Special Attention Invited | Qolleges and Schools. 


‘ol ECHNICAL 
Sivartha Charts of Physiology. A NORMAL TRAINING GLASS. . 
Gifford’s Air Tight Ink-Well. | Fitting persons to become teachers in Manual! 


° . Training Schools, will be organized at PURDUE 
Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer | UNIVERSITY, Lafayette, Indiana, Sept. 6, 1585 


The course will be for one year. 

Applicants must be graduates of Normal Schools, 
ds. | °F teachers of experience. The time will be devoted 
Old Bangor and Haynes Blackboards. | entirely to techuical instruction and to practice. 


° df cial anouncement to 
Standard Slat Window Shades. pi J. H SMART, President, LAFAYETTE, IND. 
Descriptive circulars and prices upon applica- 
Active agents wanted. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow. 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


Omaha World, 


—In every community there are a number of 
men whose whole time is not occupied, such as 


teachers, ministers, farmers’ sons and others. To | ment of 


these classes especially we would say, if you wish 

to make several hundred dollars during the next 

few months, write at once to B. F. Johnson & Co., 

. Richmond, Va., and they will show you how to 
it. 


— A Florida tourist stopped at one of the hotels 
from Saturday night till Monday morning, and 
was handed a bill for $55. ‘‘ Take that back, 
young man,’’ he said, ‘‘ and tell ’em at the desk 
that I am worth more than that.’’ He says that 
he was chagrined because the proprietors limited 
his earthly possessions to $55.—N. Y. Sun, 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth-| town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a 
competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 


ing Syrup should always be used when children are 


it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
ain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
t known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 


ATARR ELY’s 
Cc ARRH CREAM BALM 


ELY’S 

* 

C EAM BAIN wcleanses the 
A SURES inj Nasal Passages, 
HEAD Allays Pain and 

ig Inflammation, 

the Sores, 

Restores the 

Senses of Taste 

and Smell, 


West, a to teach and direct, in the Depart- 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
from teethiag or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. yenr, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfull 


property and schoo. 


po. admirably adapted to a first-class boys’ 


tained here for 20 years. The saleis made nece 
by death of th vat 
sacrifice, on easy terms. ply at once to 

HIRAM ORCU 


OTANY, HISTORY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
WANTED, in a first class Normal School, in the 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoois, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Summer classes at Round Lake and 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. [tf] 


HANDLER SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric es Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


fusic. Salary first year, $1200. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Apply to 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Massachusetts Academy, a youn 
man well qualified to teach the English Branches an 
Drawing. Salary. $600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educatio 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON, 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS, 
A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 45 


rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged 
for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 


open and conduct a first class school. For full par- 
ticulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industria! drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. Fpeacon Howes, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


located 
the West. A handsome stone building. A Stte NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
boarding hall, furniture, pianos, cabinet, et cetera, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
will cost only $7,500. Terms easy. Illness of the| For circulars, etc., address 
President the reason for offering to give up this Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


Apply to 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Stats NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


FOR SALE, sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
In a delightful New England Village, a very desir- cance E Prin 
able school property, with fine building and ample E. H. Rusexwt, sipel. 


oarding school. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
A prosperous school has been sus- P F 


or Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
cipal, D. B Ph.D. 


he proprietor. Will be sold at a 
TT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


=FEVER Try the Cure. 


Price, 50 cts. at Druggists: by mail, regi 


8 
. 56 Warren 8t., N. ¥. 


WORTH. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. con 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A fine school property and day school, in is 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is a ful N.Y. city. The building is fed te It 
= has a - outfit for school purposes, 

n grounds. 
right man, who wishes a pleasant ci 


ONGS OF HISTORY. By HEZEKIAH BuTTER- zon , $5000. A 


FOR SALE, 


well adapted to its 


A first-class opportunity for the 
home and a 
good will of 


IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
or both sexes. 

J. OC. GReENOvGR. Principa! 
EG YP A SELECT PARTY ‘zit! sai? 
for the 
the Nile, and the Chief Coun- 

tries and Cities of Continental Europe, Oct. 3d. 

school. will sail for a 
WINTER in 
A 


For catalogues, address 
Holy Land, Greece, Turkey 
ASECOND PARTY 
property an 


iT 
& other delightful winter (ALY. LY. 
cular. E, TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


Grand Teachers’ Excursion 


To be Held at SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SPECIAL TRAIN of PULLMAN CARS, leaving BOSTON on FRIDAY AFT 
‘Khe Hoosac Tunnel Route 
chosen by the Committee of the National Association and endorsed by 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC ARE IN VITED TO 


garding cost of trip, location in Pullman Cars, 
JAMES R. WATSON, 


g@- For any further information re 
Tables, etc., ete., call on or address 


OF THE 


National Educational Association, 


July 17th to 21st, 188s. 
\FTERNOON, JULY 6th, via FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
is the Official Route 


the State Managers and the Teachers in New England. 
JOIN. 


Side Excursions, and for Maps, Time 
Gen. Passr. and The. Agt. Fitchburg R.R., Boston. 


— 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The June Book-Buyer is a number of marked 
attractions. There is a most interesting article on 
** Dr. Holmes in his Library,”’ in which one gets a 
glimpse of the poet’s workshop, and hears him 
talk about his own poems and other entertaining 
subjects. This is accompanied by a fine portrait 
never before published. Edith M. Thomas writes 
a graceful paper about books relating to out-of- 
door life in wood and field; Arlo Bates moralizes 
on summer novels, their character and influence ; 
and J. Ashby-Sterry writes about London literary 
affairs. One of the most useful features of the 
number is the department ‘‘ Fiction for Idle Sum- 
mer Days,’’ in which are brief descriptive reviews 
of nearly seventy of the more important novels of 
the last few months. Any one in search for sum- 
mer reading should get this number of the Book- 
Buyer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; 
$1.00 a year. 


— Shakespeariana for Jane has the following 
contents: “‘ Shakepeare’s Education,’’ by Robert 
Waters; ‘‘On Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet,’’’ by George Gould; ‘‘The Shakespeare- 
Campion Parallelism,” by W. H. Wyman; A 
School of Shak : “**Henry VI.,’ and 
‘ Richard III.’ ”’ by Prof. W. T. Thom; Open 
Court: ‘‘ Donnelly’s Bitter Beer, and Bacon's 
Cousin Cooke,’”’ by Appleton Morgan; ‘‘ The 
Shak Authorship,—Was Disraeli the First 
Doubter ?”’ by W. H. Wyman; Shakespeare So- 
cieties : Baltimore Shakespeare Club, Grand Rap- 
ids Shakespeariana Class, Huron Shakespeare 
Club, London Urban Club, Philadelphia Society : 
The Drama; Reviews; Miscellany; Selected 
prints. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publishing 
Co. $1.50 a year. 


— The Unitarian Review for June is full of 
strong, readable articles. Perhaps the strongest 
paper is Professor Everett’s notice of Dr. Marti- 


nean’s “Study of Religion.” Rev. N. P. Gilman, 
in a well-written paver, gives man interesting 
facts in the life of Bishop Colenso. Other contri- 
butions are ‘‘ Righteousness and Worship,”’ by A. 
Emerson Palmer; ‘‘The Corner-Stone of Chris- 
tianity,’’ by Charles A. Allen; ‘‘ Freedom and 
Half-Freedom,’’ by Horace L. Tranbel. The 
‘*Editor’s Note-Book,” Literary Criticism,”’ 
and “ Historical Review ’’ are all features of value. 
aa 141 Franklin St. Annual subscription, 


— Queries, conducted by C. W. Moulton, is of 
inestimable value to all students of literature, es- 
pecially to those interested in obtaining strange 
facts. Each number asks and answers many 

uestions in literature, art, science, and education. 
i special attraction of the June issue is the second 
article on ‘‘ Great Publishing Houses,’’ dealing 
with D. Appleton & Co.’s immense establishment, 
which is accompanied by an illustration of their 
attractive headquarters. The number has por- 
traits of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Prof. Asa Gray, 
Robert Collyer, Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss 
Marfree), and John Clark Redpath. Queries is 

ublished in Buffalo, N. Y. Moulton, Wen- 
rne, & Co, $1.00 a year. 


— ** Pansy’s’’ own magazine (The Pansy) for 
June is of special interest. Among other attrac- 
tions are two letters from missionaries in the far 
East, which contain a deal of information that will 
interest both old and young readers. The Pansy 
will be especially welcome in homes where some- 
thing to interest children on Sunday is desired, it 
having a strong religious tendency. It is filled 
each month with choice literature for boys and 
girls from eight to fifteen years. Annual sub- 
scription, $1.00, Published by the D, Lothrop 


Co., Boston. 

— Among notable articles in Lend a Hand for 
June are Internal Commerce ’’ and Wealth in 
Common,”’ by the editor, Rev. E. E. Hale; ‘* Ed- 


ucation of the Blind,’’ by Septimus Fraser; 
** Nursing asa Profession for Women,’’ ‘‘ A Day 


Nursery,’ by M. E. ©. ; “‘State Socialism,” by 
C. W. Ernst. The departments devoted to the 
correspondence of the many organizations of young 
people, and the abstracts of reports of the leading 
societies for reform and charity are important 
features in this magazine. . 

— The Collector and Exchange is the title of a 
new publication soon to make its appearance, de- 


ors. The publishers, H. S. Pickett & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., will try to make this of great service 
to those transacting business in buying, selling, or 
exchanging coins, stamps, relics, and miscellaneous 
and varied collections, The subscription price is 
50 cents a year. 


— The Century has printed several articles of 
timely interest to students of the International 
Sunday-sehool Lessons. The July number is to 
have another of these papers, written by Mr. 
Edward L. Wilson, and illustrated with engrav- 
ings made from his photographs. It will describe 
a journey from the Red Sea to Mount Sinai, fol- 
lowing the course which is supposed to have been 
taken by the Children of Israel, and will include a 
description of the ascent of the mountain. 


— The dainty little articles, in both prose and 
poetry, in the June number of Our Little Ones de- 
serve special mention. They are by such child- 
lovers as Julia P. Ballard, Clara Doty Bates, 
Annie E. Jerome, Clara G. Dolliver, and Lizabeth 
B. Comins. The illustrations match the articles 
in delicacy and beauty. Boston: The Russvll 
Publishing Co. Price, $1.50 a year. 


—A fine portrait of Darwin, carefully engraved 


Re-| from a photograph which met his own approval, 


is among the attractions of the June issue of The 
Swiss s. This number contains an interesting 
and the usual reports of progress of the Agassiz 
Association. Price, $1.50 a year. New York: 
N. D. C. Hodges. 


— Mr. Fred’k Kitton, who is thoroughly posted 
on all matters relating to the late Charles Dickens, 
will have a paper on the unfamiliar portraits of 
the great novelist in the July number of the Mag- 
azine of Art. There are half a dozen very inter- 
esting reproductions given in this number, and 
more are to follow. 


— Mr. Carl Schurz, who is yet in Germany, 
and was recently entertained by Prince Bismarck, 
is preparing a thorough study of Bismarck’s 
career and of its bearings on the political situation 
in Earope. It will appear in an early number of 
the Forum. 

— The June Babyhood is fall of just the advice 
and information which mothers require to tide the 
little ones safely over the heated term. Babyhood 
Pab. Co., New York; $1.50 a year. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Academy for June; terms, $1.50 a year. Syra- 
cuse: George A. Bacon. , 

The Siderial Messenger, for June; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Northfield, Minn.; Carleton College Observatory. 

The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for June; 
terms. $1.00a year. Bosto 

Hall’s Journal of Health, 
New York: 206 Broadway. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’'SS. 
Form and particulars for stamp. 


n: D. Lothrop Co. 
for June; terms, $1.00a year. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 
508 Broadway, . . . ALBANY, N. Y. 


| eachers and Employers 


teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut Pa, 
D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 


ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Batrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 


March 30, 1888. 

We have obtained several teachers from the New 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. 
We have always found there a g list of well edu- 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.—A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

DO YOU 
A ition in a good 
High Schoo! 
REGISTER IN THE N. 


i Languages, usic, or 
IN THE N. E, BUREAU. / 


DO YOU WANT 
A ition as Governess ? 
N. E. RUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
Promotion Prine istant, or Su - 
tendent of Schools ? REGISTER IN 


BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
Zo ge West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land ? 


REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 


Pri , Intermediate 
or Seminary ? 
. BUREAU. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


Forms and Circulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


voted to the furthering of the interests of collect-| sch 


EDUCATION. 
Qeachers’ Agencies. Qeachers’ Agencies. 
(1) Principal of State Normal School, $2000 and 


T0-D AY I have .1-— for the following teachers. 

i house. (2) Natural Science, State Normal School, $1000, that may rise to $1400 ina year or 
two. (3) Natural Sciences in State Normal School, $800 to 81000. (4) Principal of Western High School, $1000. 
(5) Instructor in Latin, State Normal School, 81000 to good man, or $800 to supe rior woman (sorry, but that’s what 
the Principal says). (6) Method teacher in State Normal School, $800 to $1200. Latter cheerfully paid if she is 
worth it (7) Music, Vocal and Instrumental, in Western University, 8800 to 81000. (8) Vocal Music and Drawing 
in Western University, 8700. (9) Principal of Western High School, lady, $75.00 a month, 9 months. (10) Man 
with > ~ and Johns Hopkins edueation, to take sciences in a new college where he can fit upa laboratory 
in the new building to suit himself. Methodist preferred. $1600. (11) Teacher of Latin and German in State Norma 
ool. Should have travelled abroad. Must not be Presbyterian. $1200-$1600, latter only to good man. These are 
some of the harder places to fill. Come here any day and we can give you a range of 400 vacancies to choose 


rom, 80 far as you are qualified. e 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


VACANCIES. 


The most desirable school positions become vacant during July and August. Probably the large 
number of changes made in schools are made during those a 8. The great majorit Yat ja 
when intending to resign, prefer not to offer their resignations, until the end & the term. ence though 
they may have signified their intentions to a few friends, or to Teachers’ Agencies, as a rule Boards are 
not supposed to know whether the places are to be vacant or not. Hence they take no action toward 
filling these places until after they are notified by the teachers that they are not toremain. The time 
between the middle of June and the first of September for the selection of teachers, being short, it is very 
desirable that teachers have some means of knowing immediately when vacancies are to occur, Sudden 
resignations of teachers (in order to accept positions paying better salaries, or positions which offer more 
desirable yee cause vacancies which must be filled immediately. We hear of hundreds of 
vacancies during each week in July, August, and the first of September. eachers who desire to improve 
their salaries or improve their surroundings, are invited to communicate with us. 
Some of the direct calls from authorities, for teachers, during the last few days have included a num- 
ber of principalships and superintendencies from $600 to $1500 ; many high school principalships and as- 
sistants’ places, with salaries ranging from $60 a month to $1400 a year; in grammar, intermediate, and 
primary positions, we have ten positions for every one teacher registered on our books for such places, and 
numberless new fences are coming in every day. In State Normal Schools our recent calls, direct from 
employers, have been for; Professorship of Mathematics, from $900 to $1500 a year; Drawing and Sciences 
1000; a teacher in Model De rtment, $800; teacher in Commercial Branches and Book-keeping, $1000; 
rofessor of Sciences, $1600; Lady Teacher of Reading, $800. In Colleges and State Universities College 
President for Southern College; Professorship of Modern Languages, also one of Mathematics, and several 
colleges within the last week have written us for Directors for Conservatories of Music, at salaries ranging 
from $700 to $1200. We have four positions with salaries ranging from $60 a month to $1000 a year for 
teachers in commercial departments,—Commercial Arithmetic, -keeping, Commercial Law, ete., etc. 
While graduates of leading institutions are always in demand, yet teachers with successful experience, 
or teachers who can show by testimonials that they are well qualified for the place in question, can almost 
ornare secure a position. 

not delay. Write at once for circulars, and acquaint yourself with our work. We need teachers 
now to recommend for places now open, and for calls which will greatly increase during the next few weeks. 


Circulars sent free. Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
{70 State Street, Chicago. 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 
nd 
German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Branches : { 234 Broadway, New Voeork City, a 
NION EACHERS’ GENCY, 


Supplies Schools Supplies Teachers 
with Teachers. with Positions, Manual and Blanks, 
NEW YORK. 


Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, 


9 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 
sa Circulars upon application. | 8 Hawley St., Boston. | FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
(Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 
tration in two agencies with the expense of but one. Good teachers are wanted for a 
large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
&@ If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT O. FISK & CO, 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT PROMOTION ? 


REGISTER NOW, 
We want several hundred skilled 
Teachers forall parts of the Union. 
Send for Circulars. 


THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


--; Business in every State of the Union. Wants 200 more skilled appli- 


W. M. ADAIR, Principal of Schools, Antonito, Colorado, writes : 
“Last May I became a member of your school agency. Within a month 
and a half I secured through it a good position. I am satisfied in ev- 

way with the manner in which you conduct business, and also 


ur treatment.”’ 
PENNA. EDUCAT’L BUREAU ; L. B. LANDIs, Allentown, Pa. 


“THE BEST AGEN 7 $ ts at . Part of commission paid those acquainting us of vacancy. 
THE Pri. FRED LUCCA S8QU ERS, Eastern 


«.+-: Send two stamps for circulars, etc. SHELTER ISLAND, L. L., 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 


hool supplies. Best references furnished. 


E. I 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NO FEE For kecistration. 


Kest facilities, efficient service, 4 bus- 
iuess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
resentin ose who are not 8 "4 
motive for repre AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good sghools to parents. Call on or ad 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yor 


ant TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


THE BAY STATE 
Teachers’ Agency, 28 Bromfield Street, 


Room 4, BOSTON. 
WANTED for Sept., in New York. Principal of a' 


Business College, $1400; Lady, Episcopal, $300 SOUTHERN 
and home; Lady, for Seminary, to teach Music, Latin, AND H 00 gency 
beginners in French and Greek, — experience not | WESTERN 


necessary ; for Tennessee, Lady, $200 and l.ome,—| 4 4:51, Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 


experience not required. nage lieges, Schools, and Families supe- 
SARGENT & SCOTT, Ma Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 


mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Re 


. Address with stam 
_ Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 


Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, 


TEACHERS NOT YET LOCATED 


WILL PLEASE TAKE NOTICE. 
1. Almost every mail brings word of the selection of 
teachers recommended by us. 
2. We still have good vacancies. 
3, New ones are coming in daily. 


gw’s EY 

w Teachers’ Bureau & 
[Both Sexes.] 


Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ste ft to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-Keepers, Stenographers. Copy- 
iste, to Business Firms. | Avenue, N. ¥. City. 


direct from 8. 
O YOU wish to go SOUTH ? ar ONCE Pow CINCULARS, and note care- 
If so, address ‘ y our plan of wor C. J. ALBERT, M ‘ 
98. — TYLER, Taxis. The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL, 


| 
| 
a 
| 
. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
SPRINGFELD, MAss. REGISTER IN THE 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XXVIL—No. 25. 


(= Interesting — Original — Practical. &\ 


FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 
Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author’s a r 
and designed . bring out the prominent grammatical features. A story simply written, 
trated in a forcible and original manner. 
Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 
Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the book will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers for exami- 
nation, at the introduction price. 


Easy Lessons in German,” 
and illus- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


\MELODIOUS SONGS 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir IN WELL-MADE BOOKs. 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, |CHILDREN'S SCHOOL SONGS 


e songs, man 
And a few suggestions @ Brimary School ped Book. In addition to oon 


en iu 
ods of Acquiring = N tand Pla s. there are such old favorites as “ Flowe 
Best Meth Writing. wild Wood If ever I gee, says 
the mother Dove,” “ My da outh,” “0 say, 
With beautifully lithographed original the “Out in beautiful Field.” Send ay, 


Specimen Pages. 


50 ets., or $4.80 per dozen), is 
tact in choosing and arranging; with new and 


pleasing songs. 
5 For Sunday Schools. 
recently deceased. Very sweet hymns and tunes, 


VOICES OF PRAISE For Sunday Schools and 


Praise Meetings, (40 cts., 
$4.20 per doz.), Kev. C. J.. Hutchins. Exactly fits 


styles of Penmanshi 
pouvenir by cnirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
w teacher 

Prick 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 

A. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., N 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALBES IN 


WING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODEL 


Publishers, 
EW YORK. 


Three Weeks ASBURY PARK 
“eave. 3- |Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy. ane stuov. 


. E. WHITE, LL.D., USTIN C. APCAR 


E { FOR } A 
On Psychology and Pedagogy. THREE WEEKS. 


FIFTEEN DEPARTMENTS--- TWENTY PROFESSORS-- FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE WORK. 


Tuition Lower than any other First-class School. 


MENTS. FACULTY. DEPARTMENTS. FACULTY. 
Ry Dr. E. E. White. 9. Arithmetic. Wn. M. Giffio, A.M. 
2. Pedagogy. Dr. E. EK. White. 10. History. Edwin Shepard. 
3. School Wenagement. Supt. Wm. N. Barringer. 11. Natural History. Prof. A. C. Apgar. 
4. Geography. Mrs. M. 8. Cate Smith. il. a8 a P. E. Demarest. 
5. Elocution. Miss Jessie Eldridge. 12. Manual Training. 
6. Music. Leonard B. Marshall. 13. Reading and Spelling. Wm. M. Giffin, A.M. 
7. Drawing. Mrs. E. F. Dimock. 14. Language. A. B. Guilford. 
8. Writing. Prof. J. 8. Cooley. 15. Physiology. A. H. Kelley, A.M. 


Large Circular now ready. Send al for one with Club Rates. Low rate of excursion tickets 
from all points on Grand Trunk Line to Asbury Park and return. These tickets good until Oct. 31. 
Add F Pres. EDWIN SHEPARD, 77 Court STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
ress: SEc. A. H. KELLEY, CHAPMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


On Botany and Natural History. | 
| 


the taste of ene who like dignified, yet brilliant 
and wide-awake music. 
1.) A Hymn and Tune Book for 
LAUDAMUS ‘ites? Seminaries and Colleges, 
Profs. Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar. 


and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS O 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


ODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim ond Send for Specimen Copies (at Retail Price), 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both or 


and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serten, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 


beauty, and are furnished a the lowest possible 
School 


prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
The New Sunda 


79 


SOMETHING NEW! 
The Teacher’s Language Chart. 


This Chart has been prepared by experienced teachers. It is 33 inches in length, 25 inches in width, and 
contains 60 pages. The poms can be distinetly seen from any part of the schoolroom. 

The Lessons are eminently practical and suggestive. The Chart relieves the skilled teachers of much 
burdensome blackboard work, and guides the untrained ones into useful lines of instruction, The exer- 
cises are systematically arranged. 

The Chart is designed for use in the Primary, Intermediate, and lower Grammar schools. 


PRICE FOR CHART, $4.00. Cities or Towns ordering five or more, $3.50. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address for particulars and terms, 


the correct Teaching and’ Drawing in every 
catalogue and particulars, address 
Song Book by Jas.R.Murray 
is winning golden opinions 
all over the country. 
New and Bright Music. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
Good, Sensible Words. 


Agency, 7 Park 
ABASH AVENUE. 
An elegant specimen of 
book making. 192 pages. 


Songs of History. 
POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Of ‘The Youth’s Companion,” author of “ Zigzag 
Journeys,” ete. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 
One of the most important books of the season. It is 


H. VINCENT, 


The above is the 


A. M. EDWARDS, Supt. of Schools, Lewiston, Me. 
LL.D. 
comprehensive title of a new 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | BETTER NOT 
§ book in which certain social 


———- AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 

S, Pror.WENCKE.- evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
subjects of discussion. ‘These are presented in their true 


LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAU WE 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CU.’8, Lon- light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
way recommended, Written with frankness and in the 


DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEresic PUBLICATIONS. 
light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 


Price, $30 a hundred by ex- 
press, not prepaid; 365cts. 
each by mail postpaid. 

The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found in 
every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- 
book. 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston Mass. 


A New Book! 


ITIONS n Foreign Languages. who will not say with him,‘ Better Not” “ Spicy. . 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. estive, and em nently wise.”— Baptist ‘Quarterig. “Haste. 
¢ ully bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


ARL SOHOENHOR, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, vw youn. | JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 
(REVISED) 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Histv’l Readers; 

Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 


Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

BReed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. It is accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 

Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
83 East 17th St. 

can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 

just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “siw'voitk’ 
Publish Valuabie Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools, Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J, JOHNSON & CO., 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.26. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 


“The Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO.,, 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Important New Work 


ON — 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


NOW READY: 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE 


DESCRIPTIVE CEOMETRY. 


By SOLOMON WOOLF, A. M., 
Prof. of Descriptive Geometry and Drawing in the 
College of the City of New York. 


Illustrated by nearly 300 finely engraved Diagrams. 
Royal 8vo. 00. 


Will be mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the 
price, and a sample copy to Professors and Teachers, 
for examination, for $2.00 net. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Miaps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies Venable’s Arith 
Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Send for catalogues u 11 Great Jones Street, New York 5 Somerset St PLAYS Bch Ct g Yatlor De : Chicago, 
. ,B School, 
I, PRIMARY SPEAKER. Boards, $0.50 THE 


Il, JUNIOR SPEAKER, With Instructions to 
Young Speakers. Cloth, - - 
Ill. ADVANCED SPEAKER, With directions 
to Speakers and an appendix of words often mispro- 
nounced. Cloth, - - - - - « 
“ There is a great variety of fresh, short, potatos pieces.” 
— Herald and Presbyter. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


™ National 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


“We express our surprise and delight to find an author and pub 
lisher who find such admirable selections in the utteranees of tonay: 
and the courage to print them boldly. Rev. Henry M. Stimpson, D.D., 
of St. Louis, Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, Rev. M. W. Stryker, Rev. 
David Swing, and Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, do the cloth credit ; while T. 
B. Reed, John D. Long, D. W. Voorhees, Carl Schurz, Chauncey M. 

Depew, Sunset” Cox and George William Curtis honor the politi- 
cians. We suspect its modern character will commend it to those who 
are weary with the standard selections of all time.”—Journal of Ed. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


Speakers 


The Greatest Inducement to Agents 


EVER OFFERED BY ANY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


Active Teachers wanted to represent our Publicati 
xclusive right of territor ven to those 
AGENCY DEPT. NEW ENGLAND PUB. Co., 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! 


FUNNIEST 
= 


a3 


—| 
= 


WANT 
Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things, Why can't they believe sunthin’ la 
“ Full of genuine wit." 
t sarcasm"—Observer, “Exceedingly 
— Weekly Witness. * gitterest satire 


J.P. Newman,D.D, 
FOR BIC TERMS Appiy to HUBBARD BROS” PHILAD 


ing a 
and Composition ; 
Cloth, 232 Pages. 


C. F. STEARNS, N. E. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SMITH'S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 


A Preparation for the Study of English Literature, embrac- 
Review of Etymology; Essentials of English Grammar 
Elementary Rhetoric and Criticism. 12mo, 


Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers will find this volume a veritable cyclopedia of valuable and interest- 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Agent, Hawley 8t., Boston, 


LA 
} 
| 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST 
}, ALLE ng their 
pupils’ use from various outside and often inconvenient sources 
q 
| 


